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The  House  (Bob)  Hope 
Helped  Build  in  London 


Liberia:  A  Pictorial 

Visit  in  Full  Color 


Four  Methodist  Bishops 
Answer  Three  Questions 
on  the  Problem  of  Race 


How  We  Care  for  Our 
'Worn-Out'  Preachers 


What's  New  in  Methodist 
Hospitals  and  Homes 


John  Wesley  opened 
a  free  medical  dispensary  at 
Bristol,  England,  in  1746. 
Several  thousands  were  treated 
and  "many  who  had  been  ill 
for  months  or  years  were 
restored  to... health" 
(see  story,  page  22). 


The  Master  Healer 


Rise,  take  up  your  pallet,  and  walk.  -John  5:8 


+  AS  A  PHYSICIAN,  John  E  McCuskey,  a  Methodist  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.Va.,  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  biblical  story 
of  Jesus  healing  a  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (John  5:2-9).  At 
the  time  of  his  death  in  a  1958  auto  accident,  he  was  planning  to 
contact  Warner  Sallman,  the  noted  religious  artist,  and  propose  the 
story  as  the  theme  of  a  mural  for  Clarksburg's  new,  Methodist- 
related  Union  Protestant  Hospital.  Remembering  his  wish,  others 
commissioned  the  painting  seen  below.  It  now  hangs  in  the  hospital 
as  a  memorial  to  the  young  doctor  who  was  convinced  that  med- 
ical science  alone  could  not  heal  diseased  and  broken  bodies. 
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Methodist  Stand  on  Drinking 
to  Be  Restated  in  Modern  Terms 


THE  NEWS:  The  nearly  900  delegates  to  the 
1964  Methodist  General  Conference,  opening  in 
Pittsburgh  April  26,  will  be  asked  to  reaffirm  in 
contemporary  terms  Methodism's  traditional 
stand  on  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages. 
Now  being  drafted  is  a  statement  which,  says 
Roger  Burgess,  associate  general  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  will  be  based 
on  "solid  ethical  and  theological  grounds,  rather 
than  on  legal  or  historical  arguments."  While  it 
will  acknowledge  that  some  Methodists  drink,  it 
will  challenge  them  to  rethink  their  position. 

Background:  Mr.  Burgess,  who  heads  the 
board's  Division  of  Temperance  and  General 
Welfare,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  contro- 
versy last  fall  when  a  wire  service  report  of  an 
article  he  had  written  for  Concern,  a  publication 
of  tlie  board,  left  the  impression  that  die  Meth- 
odist stand  on  drinking  might  be  softened.  He 
had  reported  surveys  showing  diat  from  49  to  85 
percent  of  Methodists  questioned  used  liquor. 
One  study  disclosed  diat  72  percent  of  the  men 
and  59  percent  of  the  women  in  one  Kansas 
Methodist  church  disputed  The  Methodist 
Church's   abstinence  stand. 

Mr.  Burgess  and  odier  church  leaders  refuted 
the  wire-service  story  by  stating  flatly  that  the 
church  does  not  intend  to  change  its  position. 
"The  new  statement,"  says  Mr.  Burgess,  "actual- 
ly will  strengthen  the  position  of  our  church  for 
abstinence." 

Methodism's  General  Rules,  written  by  John 
Wesley  for  the  early  Wesleyan  societies  and  still 
quoted  in  the  Discipline  of  The  Methodist 
Church  (Paragraph  95),  are  very  specific  on 
abstinence: 

"It  is  therefore  expected  of  all  .  .  .  that  they 
shall  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salva- 
tion, 

"First:  By  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of 
every  kind,  especially  that  which  is  most  general- 
ly practiced,  such  as  .  .  . 

"Drunkenness,    buying    or    selling    spirituous 


liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  .  .  ." 

The  Methodist  Social  Creed  declares:  "We 
believe  tiiat  the  disciplined  life  in  Christ  is  a 
temperate  life.  Total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  the  historic  position  of  The 
Methodist  Church"  (Discipline,  Para.  2020  III 
C). 

The  Discipline  also  provides  for  the  trial  of 
Methodist  laymen  accused  of  buying,  selling,  or 
making  intoxicating  liquor;  signing  a  petition  for 
a  liquor  license;  becoming  surety  on  the  bond 
of  a  person  engaged  in  liquor  traffic;  or  persisting 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  after  reproof 
by  the  pastor  or  a  lay  leader  (Para.  969). 

Why  a  restatement?  Facing  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Division  of  Temperance  and 
General  Welfare  is  the  job  of  strengthening,  not 
weakening,  the  church's  position,  and  inducing 
members  to  comply.  It  will  attempt  to  restate 
the  case  for  abstinence  based  on  the  ethic  of 
love  and  its  application  to  personal  decision- 
making, rather  than  on  audioritarian,  historical, 
or  legalistic  grounds. 

"The  Methodist  case  for  abstinence  must  be 
made  by  Christians  living  now,"  says  Mr.  Bur- 
gess. "The  question  is  not,  'What  did  Wesley  do 
150  years  ago?'  or  'What  did  Jesus  do  2,000  years 
ago?'  It  is,  'What  does  God  will  for  this  day  and 
time,  as  we  know  his  will  tiirough  Christ,  the 
Bible,  church  history,  and  the  collective  Christian 
community?' " 

The  modernized  position  of  the  church  on  the 
alcohol  problem  would  amend  the  Methodist 
Discipline  to: 

•  Reassert  the  church's  fundamental  concern  for 
the  problems  of  alcohol  and  the  conviction  that 
its  members  should  abstain  from  all  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages. 

•  Emphasize  that  Methodists  are  called  by  love 
not  only  to  abstain  but  also  to  seek  healing  and 
justice  for  the  neighbor  who  is  victimized. 

•  Declare  tiiat  those  accepting  nomination  or 
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appointment  for  any  official  leader- 
ship in  the  church  are  expected  to 
refrain  from  all  uses  of  intoxicating 
beverages. 

The  new  statement  also  is  certain 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  finding 
positive  and  constructive  solutions 
to  the  alcohol  problem  through  edu- 
cation in  the  church  and  school,  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics,  legal  con- 
trols, and  research. 

Significance :  Recommendations 
of  the  legislative  committee  acting 
on  the  statement  adopted  at  the 
1963  board  meeting  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  1964  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  in  Washington,  February 
17-20,  and  submitted  as  approved 
by  that  body  for  adoption  by  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Church  leaders 
then  intend  to  press  a  new  cam- 
paign against  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  But  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  personal  righteousness,  rather 
than  official  frowning  and  legalistic 
prohibition. 

"We  call  upon  our  members  to 
make  their  own  voluntary  commit- 
ment to  total  abstinence,"  declared 
Bishop  Kenneth  W.  Copeland,  a 
member  of  die  general  board,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Nebraska  Area 
News  Edition  of  Together. 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  no 
official  stand  becomes  effective  ex- 
cept through  the  individual  lives  of 
its  members." 

WCC  Announces  Theme 
For  Week  of  Prayer 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
announced  The  Great  Shepherd  of  the 
Sheep  (Hebrews  13:20)  as  the  theme 
for  its  1964  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity,  January  18-25. 

WCC's  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  which  sponsors  the  week, 
noted  that  the  annual  observance  has 
resulted  in  various  ecumenical  en- 
deavors such  as  interconfessional  Bible 
study,  retreats,  discussion  groups,  and 
public  conferences  aimed  at  better 
mutual  understanding. 

The  commission  pointed  out  that 
while  "He  is  the  Great  Shepherd," 
Christians  "do  not  live  together  as 
His  one  flock. 

"We  are  called  to  share  one  hope 
and  we  often  talk  about  it,"  the  com- 
mission said,  "but  we  are  unable  to 
live  together  in  it." 

Wesley  Foundation  Study  Set 

Wesley  Foundations  will  be  studied 
to  bring  about  "a  more  effect  ive 
campus  ministry  of  The  Methodist 
Church." 

"This  study  will  provide  information 
and  standards  for  a  thorough  and 
impartial  analysis  of  Wesley  Founda- 


tions," said  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews 
of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  consultation  for  the  study. 

The  first  Wesley  Foundation — 
Methodist  student  centers  at  colleges 
and  universities — was  organized  in 
1913.  Now  there  are  183  foundations. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Springer  Dies 

Bishop  John  McKendree  Springer, 
90,  who  pioneered  Methodist  missions 
in  Africa,  died  in  Penney  Farms,  Fla., 
December  2.  Fu- 
neral services 
were  held  there 
December  6. 

Born  in  Cata- 
ract, Wis.,  the 
bishop  began  his 
career  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Africa 
in  1901  following 
his  graduation 
from  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute, 
now  Garrett  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '99  at 
Northwestern  University,  and  held 
honorary  degrees  from  Garrett  and 
Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind.  The 
Order  of  the  Lion  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Bishop  Springer,  who  retired  in 
1944,  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy 
by  the  1936  General  Conference  of 
the  former  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  a  missionary  bishop  for 
Africa. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Springer  had  been 
living  in  Penney  Farms  since  the  fall 
of  1963,  following  their  return  to  the 
United  States  from  Mulungwishi,  a 
mission  station  which  he  established 
in  The  Congo.  In  retirement,  he  bad 
devoted  much  time  to  educational  and 


Bishop  Springer 
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UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists   Everywhere 

FEBRUARY 

4-7 — National  Study  Conference  on 
Church-State  Relations,  Aurora,  III., 
sponsored  by  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

9 — Race  Relations  Sunday. 

12 — Ash  Wednesday,  Lent   begins. 

14 — World  Day  of  Prayer. 

16 — First  Sunday  in  Lent,  Day  of 
Dedication. 

16-23— Brotherhood  Week. 

17-20 — Annual  meeting  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  Tampa,  Fla. 


evangelistic  work,  especially  to  the 
Springer  Institute,  which  he  organized 
for  training  young  Africans  as  pastor- 
teachers  and  their  wives  as  practical 
nurses  and  teachers. 

Urge  European  Methodists 
Face  Up  to  Responsibilities 

More  than  100  Methodist  leaders 
from  14  nations  urged  Methodist 
churches  of  Europe  to  look  to  their 
social  responsibilities. 

The  European  Convocation  on 
Christian  Social  Concerns  at  Freuden- 
stadt,  Germany,  recommended  a 
"more  developed  theology  of  society," 
reappraisal  of  relationships  with  other 
groups  in  society,  facing  of  corporate 
responsibility  regarding  national  and 
international  issues,  creation  of  organi- 
zations and  materials  to  encourage 
discussion  of  problems,  and  more  at- 
tention to  social  witness  in  the  church's 
schools. 

Church  Membership  Keeps 
Pace  With  Population  Growth 

American  church  membership  and 
the  country's  population  both  show  a 
1.6  percent  increase,  according  to  the 
1964  Yearbook  of  American  Churches 
published  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Yearbook  shows  that  117,946,- 
002  Americans  are  church  members 
and  represent  63.4  percent  of  the 
population,  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
The  all-time  high  percentage  of  63.6 
was  recorded  in  1960. 

Statistics  in  the  Yearbook  are 
"mainly"  for  1962  or  for  fiscal  periods 
ending  in  1962. 

Protestant  membership  is  recorded 
at  64,929,941  as  compared  to  64,434,- 
966  a  year  ago — a  0.77  percent  gain. 
Roman  Catholic  membership  is  43,- 
847,938 — a  gain  of  2.3  percent  over 
the  previous  year. 

Protestants  are  34.9  percent  of  the 
total  population — a  0.3  percent  de- 
cline from  the  previous  year — and 
Roman  Catholics  are  23.6  percent  of 
the  population — a  gain  of  0.2  percent. 

The  Yearbook  listed  the  number  of 
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Triplets  were  baptized  in  Providence  Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  by  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Darcy  (right)  shown  holding  Delores  Julianna  Ramsey.  The  parents, 
Robert  and  Delores  Ramsey,  hold  the  two  boys,  Robert  Daniel  and  Brian  Andrew. 


pastors  having  charges  as  246,600, 
while  the  number  of  ordained  persons 
is  364,475. 

Some  287,642  Sabbath  or  church 
schools  had  3,712,251  teachers  and 
officers  and  a  total  enrollment  of  44,- 
615,963,  according  to  the  NCC  publi- 
cation. 

Methodist  Layman  Elected 
Vice-President  of  NCC 

A  Methodist  layman,  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  is  the  new  vice-president- 
at-large  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  widely  known  educator  and 
former  secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  elected  at  the  sixth 
triennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
NCC  at  Philadelphia,  November  30- 
December  7.  He  also  will  be  vice- 
chairman  of  the  council's  General 
Board.  The  retiring  vice-president-at- 
large  was  Methodist  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Flemming  was  one  of  Method- 
ism's 139  voting  delegates  chosen  from 
tin;  church-at-large  and  its  agencies  by 
the  Council  of  Bishops  and  Council 
of  Secretaries  to  attend  the  week-long 
session. 

The  new  NCC  president  is  Bishop 
Beuben  II.  Mueller,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Chinch  and  chair- 
man of  that  denomination's  commis- 
sion on  church  union  considering  pos- 
sible merger  of  the  Methodist  and 
EUB  churches. 

The  Assembly  is  the  legislative  and 
policy-making  body  of  the  NCC.  Its 
membership  comes  from  the  41  Prot- 
estant    and      Orthodox      communions 


participating  in  the  council  activities. 
In  other  action  the  assembly: 

•  Urged  Congress  to  "take  every  step 
necessary"  to  insure  passage  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  of  1963,  and  sug- 
gested its  members  make  special  trips 
to  Washington  to  urge  congressmen 
to  pass  the  law. 

•  Adopted  a  10-point  resolution  call- 
ing on  churches  and  individual 
Christians  to  take  specific  steps  toward 
complete  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  their  organizations, 
agencies,  and  institutions. 

•  Beaffirmed  its  support  of  the 
council's  special  Commission  on  Be- 
ligion  and  Bace,  and  called  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  commission  in  the 
"light  of  emerging  needs." 

•  Paid  tribute  to  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  called  for  sup- 
port of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

•  Adopted  a  new  constitution  which 
will  bring  all  council  activities  within 
the  responsibilities  of  those  who  must 
answer  for  the  council's  activities. 

One  Methodist  observer  described 
the  session  as  marking  another  step 
in  the  maturity  of  an  organization 
which  makes  possible  the  reality  of  41 
denominations  doing  business  to- 
gether. 

Bishops'  Mission  Brings 
Races  Together  in  Tennessee 

The  full  membership  of  white  and 
Negro  Methodist  annual  conferences 
in  Tennessee  met  jointly  for  sessions 
of  the  Bishops'  Mission  on  the  Minis- 
try. The  meeting  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Tennessee. 

Two  meetings  involved  the  Holston 
and  Tennessee  Conferences  of  the 
Southeastern  Jurisdiction  and  the  East 
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Tennessee  and  Tennessee  Conferences 
of  the  Central  Jurisdiction.  More  than 
2,100  ministers  and  laymen  attended 
the  interracial  sessions. 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops, 
at  about  the  same  time  in  Detroit, 
called  on  all  Methodist  pastors  "to  re- 
ceive all  who  are  qualified  and  who 
desire  to  be  received  without  repaid 
to  race,  color,  or  national  origin."  [See 
page  15  of  this  issue  for  the  full  text 
of  the   statement.] 

Meanwhile,  the  Central  Methodist 
Church  of  Monroe,  N.C.,  in  a  "Decla- 
ration of  Concern"  called  for  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  individuals  regard- 
ing the  racial  situation  there. 

The  Rev.  Harley  Williams,  pastor  of 
Central  Church,  said  the  declaration 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  official 
board  and  calls  for  an  evaluation  of  all 
persons  "regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit" 
and    "elimination    of    discrimination." 

"No  person  should  be  denied  access 
to  the  House  of  God  or  Christian  fel- 
lowship," said  the  national  Methodist 
Conference  on  Christian  Education  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  111.  It 
called  upon  "our  churches"  to  "open 
their  doors  wide"  to  all  who  would 
enter. 

Astronaut  Cooper  Honored 
By  WMC,  Evangelism  Council 

Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr., 
who  holds  the  American  record  for 
space  travel,  was  presented  a  World 
Methodist  Council  medallion  by 
the  national  Methodist  Council  on 
Evangelism  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Kermit  Long,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
retiring  president  of  the  council,  made 
the  presentation  to  Major  Cooper,  a 
Methodist  for  more  than  25  years. 

Major  Cooper  made  his  22-orbit 
flight  last  May  in  a  capsule  he  had 
named  Faith  7. 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Potter,  pastor  of 
Christ  Church,  Charleston,  W.Va.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  council,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Long. 

Others    elected    include    four   vice- 
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at  the 


Venetian  Isle 

In  the  Heart  of  Miami  Beach 

...a  Retirement  Residence  of  Distinction, 
(sponsored  by  the  Christian  Retirement 
Foundation,  a  non-profit  corporation) 
in  the  heart  of  warm, sunny  Miami  Beach. 
New  friends,  new  activities,  new  interests 
will  be  yours  in  Christian  Fellowship.  A 
modest  cash  payment  and  monthly  charge 
includes  all  meals  — everything! 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS! 
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IRELAND,  Executive  Director 
Retirement  Foundation,  Inc.Dept.TG 
Venetian  Isle,  20  Venetian  Way, 
Miami  Beach  39,  Florida. 
Please  send  me  color  brochure  and  full  details 
about  the  Venetian  Isle  Retirement  Residence. 
No  obligation,   of  course. 
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Insure  Life  Income 

WITH    THE 

Annuity  Plan 


You  are  guaranteed  a  fixed  and  regular  in- 
come as  long  as  you  live  and  your  Annuity 
dollars  will  continue  to  perform  your 
missionary  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 


Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
"Bright  Horizons'show- 
ing  The  Annuity  Plan 
as  your  best  investment 
with  triple  returns. 


Dr.  Kermit  Long,  Maj.  L.  G.  Cooper 


1  Guaranteed 
Life  Income 

2  Absolute  Safety 


3  World-wide  Missions  Korean  Roadside  clink 

Booklet  Free— Write  Today 

"Bright  Horizons"  fully  explains  The 
Annuity  Plan  and  answers  all  your  invest- 
ment questions  and  guides  you  to  wiser 
stewardship.  Annuities  in  amounts  from 
$100  up.  Investigate  this  means  of  benefit 
to  you  and  others.  Write  today. 

Attn,  of  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almond:  Division  of  World 
Missions  and  Division  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.  T2-40-4,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027. 
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Alaskan 

Cruise  for  Methodists 

Come  along  for  a  delightful  adventure  in 
good  fellowship,  thrilling  scenery  and  peaceful, 
restful  voyaging  in  cool,  far-northern  waters 
on  the  annual  fun-loving  Alaskan  Cruise-Tour 
for  Methodists.  Choice  of  two  departure  dates — 
June  20  and  July  23  from  Chicago.  For  the 
p.ist  fourteen  summers  these  tours  to  Alaska  have 
been  operated  for  members  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  and  eacli  time  a  wonderful  group  of 
congenial  people  who  enjoy  friendly  travel  to- 
gether, assembled  for  the  trip.  An  opportunity  to 
see  Methodists  at  work. 

Sailing  aboard  Canadian  Pacific's  new  S.  S. 
"Princess  Patricia"  the  cruise  includes  Ketch- 
ikan, Juneau,  Mendenhall  Glacier,  Wrangcll, 
Skagway,  Lake  Bennett  and  Carcross  in  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon.  The  scenic  Canadian  Rockies, 
Lake  Louise  and  Banff,  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  American  Rock- 
ies, are  included  in  the  trip.  Altogether  a 
marvelous  escorted  tour  with  the  best  company 
of  fellow  travelers  imaginable. 

Space  on  the  tours  is  limited — Demands  are 
heavy — Send   your   reservation   in   early. 
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Write  for  free  literature  to: 

Methodist  Alaska  Cruise -Tour 

e/o    CAREFREE    TRAVEL,    INC. 

540    No.    Michigan    Ave. 

Chicago    11,    III. 

No  obligation 


A  Gift  to  Match 
A  Birthday  Cake 
With  60  Candles 


That's  Mature  Years,  Meth- 
odism's quarterly  magazine 
for  meaningful  living  in  the 
vintage  years.  Attractively 
tailored  to  the  tastes  of  Older 
Adults,  Mature  Years  offers 
64  pages  of  stories,  travel  and 
hobby  features,  poetry,  devo- 
tional helps,  spiritual  coun- 
sel on  problems  .  .  .  and  many 
other  aids  for  richer  living. 
All  this  for  $1.50  a  year! 
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Order  from  Regional  Service  Centers 
Teaneck,  N.   J. /Park   Ridge,    III     Dallas    1 
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With  newly  commissioned  deaconesses  are,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Clarence  T.  R.  Nelson 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  member  of  the  Commission  on  Deaconess  Work;  Bishop  Gerald 
Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  chairman;  and  Bishop  Marshall  Reed  of  Detroit. 


presidents,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Chant 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  Rev.  Gran- 
ville N.  Hardin  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
R.  R.  Lazenby  of  Muskogee,  Okla., 
and  John  Sonnenday  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Wayne  A.  Lamb 
of  Paducah,  Ky.;  and  treasurer,  the 
Rev.  Wilford  Smith  of  Kerman,  Calif. 

Deaconesses  Exceed  Goal 

Eighty-three  women  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Methodist  Commission 
on  Deaconess  Work  in  a  recruitment 
program  conducted  during  the  1960- 
1964  quadrennium.  Ten  more  appli- 
cants were  to  be  considered  in 
January. 

The  goal  of  75  recruits  was  set  in 
1960  to  coincide  with  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  deaconess  work  in  the 
United  States. 

bishop    Gerald    Kennedy    of    Los 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Ten  Methodists  ivho  have  had 
100  or  more  birthdays  have 
been  nominated  for  the  Century 
Club  this  month.  They  are: 

S.  T.  Drummond,  101,  Ironton, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Brown,  100,  Rock 
Hill,    S.C. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Blue,  100,  Carthage, 
N.C. 

Enos  Hartzell,    100,  Chicago,   III. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Brown,  100, 
Rochester,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Melvin  C.  (Emma)  Yocum, 
100,    Mentone,    Ind. 

Thomas  Whetstone,  1 00,  Men- 
tone,  Ind. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dowler,  100, 
Tyrone,    Pa. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wyland,  100,  Wash- 
ington,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Belle  C.  Dow,  100,  Oak- 
land, Maine. 

Please  give  nominee's  name, 
address,  birth  date,  and  church 
home  when  making  nominations 
for  the  Century  Club. 


Angeles,  chairman,  commissioned  17 
new  deaconesses  at  the  commission's 
annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Suit  Alleges  Church  Tax 
Exemption  Unconstitutional 

A  suit  has  been  filed  in  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Circuit  Court  alleging  that  tax 
exemption  for  churches  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mrs.  Madalyn  E.  Murray  of  Balti- 
more, an  atheist,  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Leddie  Mays,  filed  the  suit.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray previously  brought  suit  against 
Baltimore  and  Maryland  public  schools 
for  prayer  and  Bible-reading  practices. 
This  resulted  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decision  banning  such  prac- 
tices. 

They  contend  that  by  granting  tax 
exemption  to  churches  the  state 
forced  her  to  support  religious  institu- 
tions and  practices  of  others  through 
the  higher  taxes  she  has  to  pay. 

Should  churches  be  ruled  taxable. 
an  example  of  a  possible  tax  bill  would 
be:  Grace  Methodist  Church,  Balti- 
more, land  assessment,  $45,820;  build- 
ing assessment,  $523,000;  tax,  $23,- 
359. 

Cuban  Church  Still  at  Work 

A  report  to  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions  after  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cuba  Conference  shows  the 
church  alive  and  working — "in  spite 
of  difficulties,"  and  "determined  to 
move  ahead  for  Christ  and  the  church 
in  Cuba." 

The  conference  decided  to  move 
ahead  with  its  four-year-old  Plan  ol 
Advance.  The  goals  of  the  plan  are: 

•  A  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
each   Methodist  believer. 

•  Theological  training,  especially  re- 
lated to  basic  Christian  doctrine  and 
The  Methodist  Church,  to  be  given  to 
church  members  and  friends. 

•  Each  believer  acting  as  an  evangc- 

(News  continued  on  page  8-C) 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  747 
By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


A 


PATHETIC  scene  was  enacted  in  a  court- 
room in  our  town  not  long  ago — one  which 
helped  us  to  get  a  life-size  picture  of  our  heaven- 
ly Father. 

A  youdi  in  his  late  teens  had  been  captured 
while  committing  a  crime.  There  was  little  ques- 
tion of  his  guilt.  He  was  brought  before  a  judge 
who  was  to  hear  the  evidence  without  a  jury. 

In  the  courtroom  that  morning,  five  principal 
characters  prepared  to  perform  the  simple  little 
drama:  the  judge,  the  boy,  die  policeman  who 
made  the  arrest,  the  city  attorney  who  was  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  boy's  fadier. 

The  father  sat  beside  the  youth,  expressing  a 
fatherly  concern  for  his  wayward  son.  He  an- 
nounced repeatedly  to  those  around  him  that  he 
loved  his  boy  in  spite  of  what  he  had  done. 

Many  a  preacher  and  religious  teacher  has 
made  the  mistake  of  representing  our  heavenly 
Father  as  a  judge  obligated  to  hand  down  a 
purely  legal  decision  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  sinner. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  element  of  that  charac- 
ter in  the  status  of  God  in  a  moral  universe.  But 
there  is  an  overwhelming  aspect  of  the  character 
of  God  that  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  picture  of 
the  judge,  because  Jesus  called  him  "our  father." 

If  we  can  think  of  God  as  our  heavenly 
Father,  we  can  be  helped  to  meet  some  of  life's 
severest  blows.  As  God,  he  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  arranging  an  orderly  and  dependable 
world.  In  doing  so,  he  has  ordained  certain 
laws,  each  one  designed  to  work  for  man's  bene- 
fit. As  a  heavenly  Father,  he  is  under  a  profound 
moral  obligation  to  teach  his  children  these  laws 
and  to  guide  them  into  obedience  so  that  they 
may  reap  benefit  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  anxious  mothers,  attempt- 
ing to  train  their  children  in  good  morals,  have 


talked  about  God  as  though  he  were  a  policeman 
whose  business  it  is  to  catch  wrongdoers  in  their 
wrongdoing.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  heaven- 
ly Father  performs  some  of  that  function  if  he  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  "all-knowing." 

Every  defiance  of  the  moral  law  exacts  tribute 
from  the  offender;  no  lawbreaker  escapes  the 
moral  and  spiritual  consequences  of  his  law- 
breaking.  The  powerful  may  conceal  their 
wounds,  die  proud  may  deny  dieir  injuries,  but 
none  escapes  the  consequences. 

Every  moral  decision  we  make  is  followed  by 
inevitable  consequences.  Paul  put  the  matter 
bluntly:  "Whatever  a  man  sows,  that  he  will  also 
reap"  (Galatians  6:7). 

The  verdict  of  the  centuries  is  against  lying, 
for  instance.  Truth  has  the  endorsement  of  God. 
Even  a  white  lie  is  an  invitation  to  the  conse- 
quence of  lying.  A  lie  even  in  a  good  cause  will 
defeat  the  cause  by  just  that  much. 

Every  attitude  we  assume  implies  certain  in- 
evitable results.  From  them,  there  is  no  escape. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  clever  enough 
to  evade  the  laws  of  the  state;  no  man  has  ever 
been  clever  enough  to  outwit  the  Almighty. 

The  spiritual  laws  of  life  are  as  exact  and  in- 
escapable as  the  laws  of  chemistry.  No  chemist 
can  defy  the  laws  which  govern  that  science. 
Neither  can  the  cleverest  of  us  hope  to  defy  the 
moral  order  of  die  universe  without  suffering  the 
consequences  of  such  defiance. 

But  God  is  not  a  policeman  on  the  prowl.  Nor 
is  he  the  prosecuting  attorney,  attempting  to 
make  a  strong  case  against  us.  He  is,  instead,  a 
father  who  is,  above  all,  eager  to  believe  the  best 
about  us.  The  evidence  may  be  incriminating, 
but  that  does  not  warp  his  love  for  us.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  authorized  to  speak  in  God's 
name,  said,  "Though  your  sins  are  like  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow." 

One  of  the  basic  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  that  God  forgives  sin  through  Jesus 
Christ.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  what  sin  is. 

Sin  is  not  a  question  of  breaking  the  laws  of 
God.  It  is  a  question  of  breaking  the  heart  of 
God.  A  God  who  feels  about  us  as  Jesus  felt  is 
going  to  be  ready  to  forgive  sins  and  mistakes. 

And  God,  like  a  father,  goes  on  loving  us  after 
even  an  adverse  verdict  has  been  returned.  As 
the  Apostle  Paul  asked,  "Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ?" 

To  every  soul,  guilty  or  innocent,  there  is  of- 
fered the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  it  is 
promised,  will  "guide  you  into  all  truth."  Even 
the  guilty  wretch  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
left  without  kindly  and  friendly  guidance,  for 
our  heavenly  Fadier  never  gives  up. 


//,   .  am  '.hi        o)     Hi'      Little     Lessons      in     Spiritual 

Efficiencj      drawn     from     material     prepared     by     thi      lati 

Dr.     Roy     L.     Smith.     Another     Little     Lesson     will     appear 
m  ii    month.    -Editors 
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PAPER  TABLE  CLOTHS 


They're  terrific  for  all   money  raising 
events  . . .  the  year  'round!  .----"J 
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C^^  PAPER    COMPANY 


Strong,  durable-/ 
spills  wipe  dry.  / 
Beautiful  linen- 
like  finish. 
In  Jumbo  Rolls 
and  Folds  . . . 
white  or  pastels 

STRAUBEL   PAPER  COMPANY 
615C    WILLOW  STREET  •  GREEN  BAY,  WIS 


MAKE  xuoPS50C  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 

Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Sealing  and 
Laminating  at  home,  spare  time,  can 
give  you  as  much  as  $5.00  each  hour  you 
operate. Table-top  machine  sets  up  anywhere. 
Easy.  Fun.  No  experience  needed.  We  furnish 
everything-  We'll  even  help  finance  you.  No 
house-to-house  selling.  Orders  come  by  mail. 
Write  for  facts  FREE.  No  salesman  will  call. 
WARNER  ELECTRIC,  1512  Jarvis.  Dept.  L-295-B.  Chicago  26.  III. 


Every  year  more  churches 
buy  Monroe  Tables!  Real 
proof  our  factory  prices 
save  you  money.  Tested 
"DONOR  PLAN"  and  new 
catalog  FREE!  Write  today! 
'HE  MONROE  CO.  59  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


Folding  Chairs 


Ucyl/ott//// 

Supreme  in  beauty 
and  style.  Fine  quality 
materials  and  tailor- 
ing; fair  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  and  material 
swatch    book.    Please 
mention    name    of 
church  and  whether 
for  pulpit  or  choir. 

DeMoulin 
Bros.  &  Co. 

1103     So.     4th    St. 
Greenville,   Illinois 


Methodist  observers  at  the  second  session  of  Vatican  Council  II  were  (from  left) 
the  Rev.  D.  A.  Keighley,  pastor,  English  Language  Church,  Rome;  Prof.  A.  C. 
Outler,  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Dallas,  Texas;  Dr.  Jose  Miguez,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina;  Dr.  L.  F.  Tuttlc,  World  Methodist  Council  secretary,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 


list,    sharing    his    faith    and    personal 
testimony  with  everyone. 
•   Cuban  Methodists  completely  sup- 
porting their  own  work. 

Although  church-school  enrollment 
showed  a  decrease,  church  member- 
ship registered  a  slight  increase. 

Name  Ml  Associate  Secretary 

Robert  Lear  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  been  elected  an  associate  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Commission  on 
Public  Relations  and  Methodist  In- 
formation and  director  of  the  com- 
mission's Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Lear  succeeds  Dr.  Arthur  West, 
who  is  succeeding  Dr.  Ralph  Stoody 
as  general  secretary  of  the  commission. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Dr.  Harold  H.  Hutson,  president  of 
Methodist-related  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
College,  will  become  provost — execu- 
tive vice-president — of  Methodist- 
related  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  July  1. 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch  quietly 
observed  his  101st  birthday  on 
November  7  in  his  New  York  apart- 
ment. During  the  month  he  conducted 
a  funeral,  addressed  a  luncheon,  spoke 
at  Methodist-related  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University's  dedication  of  a  new 
dormitory  named  for  him,  addressed 
1,200  Michigan  Methodists  at  a  din- 
ner, and  attended  every  session  of  the 
Council  of  Bishops'  three-day  meeting 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  C.  Parlin  of  New  York  City 
received  the  first  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  to  be  given  a  layman 
by  Methodist-related  Mac  Murray  Col- 
lege. Jacksonville,  111. 

Miss  Elsie  Louise  Stockton  of  Las 

Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Jack  Theis  of  Weir, 


Kans.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  mis- 
sionaries to  Korea,  have  received 
citations  for  their  work.  Miss  Stockton 
was  honored  by  the  National  Recon- 
struction Movement,  and  Mr.  Theis  by 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of 
the  city  of  Seoul. 

Dr.  Harvey  H.  Potthoff,  professor 
at  Methodist-related  Iliff  School  of 
Theology,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  national  Methodist 
Conference  on  Christian  Education. 
Also  elected  were:  Miss  Virginia  S. 
Henry  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Walter  N.  Vernon  and 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Hewitt,  both  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  recording  secretary- 
treasurer  and  program  secretary,  re- 
spectively. 

Arnold  Travis  Poole  of  Stoney 
Creek,  Va.,  has  received  the  honorary 
American  Fanner  degree  from  the 
Future  Fanners  of  America. 

Dr.  Harriet  D.  Hudson,  dean  of 
Methodist-related  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  national  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Verne  Orr,  Sr.,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
has  received  the  Bishop  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy Award  as  the  outstanding 
layman  of  the  year  in  the  Southern 
California- Arizona  Conference. 

Arlyn  Zee,  23,  of  near  Albany,  Wis., 
is  the  new  national  corn-picking 
champion  in  the  two-row  class.  He 
registered  one  of  the  highest  scores 
ever  made — 97.701  points  out  of  a 
possible  100. 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Whitney  of  New  York 
City  has  been  named  national  secre- 
tary of  a  newly  created  campus 
ministry  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
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We  offer  you  this  attractive,  useful  gift 
FREE  for  letting  us  send  you,  with  no 
obligation,  complete  details  about  the 
low-cost  GOLD  STAR  hospitalization  plan 
for  folks  who  don't  drink.  Your  pen  will 
be  mailed  as  soon  as  we  receive  your 
name  and  address  on  the  attached  card. 


I      Co. 


ompare  These  Important 
GUARANTEED  Benefits 


■ 


No    Age     Limit.    Same    liberal    benefits 
whether  you  are   1  or  101! 
Guaranteed  Renewable.  Only  you  can  can- 
cel your  policy! 

No  Waiting  Period.  That's  right.  GOLD 
STAR  does  not  penalize  you  with  any 
30  day,  6  month  or  9  month  waiting 
periods  before  your  coverages  goes  into 
full  effect.  And  Gold  Star  pays  from  the 
very  first  day  you  enter  the  hospital. 
No  Salesman  Will  Call.  Your  policy  is 
mailed  to  your  home.  Claim  checks  are 
sent  directly  to  you;  can  be  used  for  rent, 
food,  hospital,  doctors'  bills  —  any  pur- 
pose you  wish! 

Good  Anywhere  In  The  World.  GOLD 
STAR  has  satisfied  policyholders  in  all 
50  states  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 
You  Pay  Only  For  Protection.  No  policy 
fees,  no  enrollment  fees,  no  membership 
dues! 

Additional  Gold  Star  Features 

Pays  $2,000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of 
one  hand,  or  one  foot,  or  sight  of  one  eye. 
Pays  $6,000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of 
both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  sight  of  both 
eyes. 

Only  Conditions  Not  Covered: 

Every  kind  of  sickness  and  accident  is 
covered,  except  hospitalization  caused  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  nar- 
cotics, mental  or  nervous  disorders,  any 
act  of  war,  pregnancy,  or  conditions 
existing  prior  to  issuance  of  policy. 
Everything  else  is  covered!  These  proper 
exceptions  help  to  keep  GOLD  STAR 
rates  lower  for  YOU! 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
POSTAGE-PAID  CARD  NOW! 


rull  Information  will  be  MAILED 

to  you  .  .  .  absolutely  FREE! 

NO  SALESMAN  will  call  on  you  .  .  .  now  or  ever 


Special  Low  Cost  Hospitalization  Coverage 
Available  to  Non-Drinkers  Only! 
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HO  AGE  LIMIT!     HO  SALESMAH  WILL  CALL! 


AS  a  non-drinker,  you  will  be  paid  by 
.  the  GOLD  STAR  Plan  $100.00  for 
every  week  you  are  in  the  hospital,  even 
for  life. 

If  you  are  carrying  ordinary  hospitali- 
zation insurance,  your  premiums  are 
helping  to  pay  for  accidents,  illnesses, 
and  hospital  bills  of  drinkers.  Alcoholism 
is  now  our  nation's  No.  3  health  problem, 
ranking  immediately  behind  heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer.  Those  who  drink  are 
sick  more  often,  and  for  longer  periods, 
than  those  who  don't  drink.  Until  now, 
your  insurance  cost  as  much  as  theirs. 
Now,  with  rates  based  on  the  superior 
health  records  of  non-drinkers,  GOLD 
STAR  rewards  you  for  not  drinking. 

GOLD  STAR  pays  you  $100.00  per 
week  (or  $14.28  per  day),  from  your  first 
day  in  the  hospital,  and  as  long  as  you 
are  there,  even  for  life!  Claim  checks  are 
sent  directly  to  you,  for  you  to  spend  as 
you  see  fit  —  for  hospital  or  doctor's  bills, 
mortgage  payments,  food  —  anything  you 
wish.  Your  policy  cannot  be  cancelled  by 
the  company,  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
often  you  are  sick.  And  the  present  low 
rate  on  your  policy  can  never  be  raised 
as  you  grow  older,  no  matter  how.  many 
claims  you  file,  but  only  if  the  rates  for 
all  policyholders  are  changed! 

Can  You  Afford  To  Be  Sick? 

One  out  of  every  seven  people  will 
spend  some  time  in  the  hospital  this 
year.  A  fall  on  the  stairs  or  on  the  side- 
walk, a  sudden  illness  or  operation  could 
put  you  in  the  hospital  for  weeks,  even 
months. 

Could  you  afford  a  long  siege  in  the 
hospital,  with  costly  doctors'  bills,  expen- 
sive drugs  and  medicines?  Many  people 
lose  their  savings,  their  cars,  even  their 
homes.  Don't  take  chances  with  your  fi- 
nancial security.  Remember  —  once  the 
doctor  says  it's  your  turn  to  enter  the  hos- 
pital, you  can't  buy  coverage  at  any  price. 


READ  WHAT  THESE 
LEADING  AMERICANS  SAY: 


S.  S.  KRESGE, 

founder  of  the  S. 
S.  Kresge  Co.,  with 
over  800  stores: 
"I'm  delighted  that 
non-drinkers  are 
now  rewarded  by 
insurance  with  the 
Gold  Star  Plan  at 
substantial  savings. 
Gold  Star's  popularity  indicates 
that  it  is  the  right  answer  to  the 
question  of  drinking  and  hospitali- 
zation." 


DR.  FRED  P.  COR- 
SON, Bishop,  Phila- 
delphia Area,  The 
Methodist  Church; 
President,  World 
Methodist  Council: 
"I  have  studied  the 
Gold  Star  Total  Ab- 
stainers Hospitali- 
zation Plan  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  sound  from  an  insur- 
ance standpoint.  A  selected  risk  in- 
surance policy  for  total  abstainers 
only  should  bring  down  the  cost  of 
hospital   insurance  considerably." 


DR.  E.  STANLEY 
JONES,  internation- 
ally famous  evan- 
gelist, author,  mis- 
sionary statesman: 
"It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  recommend 
the  De  Moss  Asso- 
ciates Gold  Star 
Hospitalization  Plan 
for  total  abstainers.  An  insurance 
plan  such  as  this  which  provides 
special  consideration  and  service  to 
those  who  do  not  impair  their 
health  by  drink  is  very  long  over- 
due." 

GOLD  STAR  is  the  only  hospital  plan 
endorsed  and  recommended  by  over  50 
nationally   known    leaders. 


The  GOLD  STAR  Plan  policies,  avail- 
able, effective  and  paying  claims  in 
all  50  states,  are  underwritten  by  the 

National  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 

which  is  licensed  solely  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  which  carries  full  legal 
reserves  for  the  protection  of  its 
hm^ohm^^^^mmmbmh       policyholders. 

This  is  the  same  GOLD  STAR  Plan  you've  seen  in  300  leading  publications  including  Reader's  Digest, 
Farm  Journal,  Christian  Herald,  Woman's  Day,  Redbook,  Together.  Today's  Health,  Family  Circle. 
Capper's  Weekly,  McCalPs,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  many  others. 


Find  out  NOW  how  much  this  great  GOLD  STAR 
Policy  GS-713  saves  you.  Then  later,  if  you  do 
want  a  policy,  we'll  even  send  it  on  a  10-Day 
Money-Back  Guarantee —  to  be  checked,  if  you 
wish,  by  your  lawyer,  doctor,  or  other  trusted 
advisor. 

TIME  IS  PRECIOUS!  If  you  don't  drink,  act 
quickly.  Without  cost  or  obligation,  get  this  card 
into  the  mail  TODAY. 
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Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love  (far  left)  of  the  central  Jurisdiction's  Baltimore  Area  conversed  icith  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Area  last  summer  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Bace  Relations.  Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden 
(center,  right  picture)  was  a  Freedom  Marcher  in  the  same  city  last  August.  He  serves  the  Nashville-Birmingham  Area. 


Three  Questions  on  Race    Aft 
Answers  by  Four  Bishops 


MIDMONTH 
POWWOW 


With  the  cry,  'Freedom  Note!"1  quickening  the  cadence  of  change, 
Christians  continually  must  determine  a  position   on 

such  vital  questions  as  these  discussed  by  episcopal  leaders. 


D. 


O  street  demonstrations  help  the  cause  of 
integration? 

Bishop  Love:  Regarding  this  first  question,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  talking  about  street  demon- 
strations rather  than  sit-ins,  kneel-ins,  wade-ins,  and 
so  on.  In  the  brief  period  in  which  these  demonstra- 
tions have  been  held,  surprising  things  have  happened. 
Many  cities — some  of  our  largest — and  many  towns 
have  quietly  integrated  all  their  facilities  without 
demonstrations  of  any  kind.  Those  in  a  position  to 
know,  however,  feel  that  the  majority  of  these  have 
been  brought  about  because  thinking  people  decided 
they  did  not  want  to  have  brought  upon  them  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  compel  them  to  do  what  in  fairness 
they  ought  to  do. 

It  is  often  said,  in  the  arguments  against  staging 
such  demonstrations,  that  they  tend  to  invoke  violence. 


Naturally,  because  there  is  great  resistance  on  the 
part  of  ultraconservatives  and  those  who  would  main- 
tain the  status  quo  against  such  dramatization  of  the 
inequities  and  injustices  allowed  by  law  or  sanctioned 
by  custom.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  mass  demon- 
strations realize  that  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves 
but  means  leading  to  handling  critical  race  problems 
around  conference  tables.  Such  conferences  might  not 
otherwise  be  called. 

I  participated  in  the  Freedom  March  on  Washington 
last  August  when  200,000  people  converged  on  the 
capital  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  An  actor  flew  in 
from  Paris  with  a  scroll  containing  the  names  of  1,500 
Americans  living  abroad  protesting  the  injustices 
Negroes  suffer.  All  of  us  were  demonstrating  for  pas- 
sage of  proper  civil  rights  laws  by  Congress. 

There  are  timid  souls  who  will  speak  bravely  behind 
closed  doors  about  human  rights  but  who  do  not  have 
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Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  New  York  Area  (left),  says  civil-rights  demonstrations  make  the  public  aware  of  injustices. 
Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon  of  the  Charlotte  Area  (right),  shown  here  outside  the  Duke  University  Chapel,  urges  harmonious 
co-operation  to  achieve  true  brotherhood  but  cautions  against  laws  that  might  violate  the  rights  or  privacy  of  individuals. 


the  courage  to  be  personally  involved  in  Christian  wit- 
ness. Demonstrators,  by  contrast,  are  witnessing  pub- 
licly. 

Yes,  I  believe  street  demonstrations  help  the  cause 
of  integration. 

Bishop  Golden:  Todays  most  dramatic  and  moving 
witness  for  racial  integration,  human  freedom,  and  per- 
sonal dignity  is  being  made  in  the  streets  rather  than 
through  the  organizational  structures  of  our  society. 

Practically  all  the  major  gains  which  have  been  ac- 
complished recently  in  the  cause  of  racial  integration 
in  die  United  States  have  come  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  and  the  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tions by  the  oppressed  Negro  Americans  and  their 
sympathizers.  The  wrongness  of  this  country's  racial 
practices  has  never  been  so  dramatically  laid  bare 
for  world  judgment  as  has  been  revealed  in  the 
marches  for  freedom  and  the  sometimes  violent  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  oppressors. 

The  posture  of  the  United  States  around  the  world 
has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  scenes  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Little  Bock,  Ark.;  Jack- 
son, Miss.;  Danville,  Va.;  Albany,  Ga.;  and  numerous 
other  cities. 

All  too  frequently,  it  has  been  only  after  freedom 
marches,  sit-ins,  selective  buying,  or  boycotts  that 
Negroes  have  been  heard  or  changes  in  racial  policies 
and  practices  have  been  achieved  in  many  sections  of 
our  country. 

The  dramatic  and  orderly  March  for  Freedom  and 
Jobs  last  August  was  an  exceedingly  convincing  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of  a  determined  people  com- 
mitted to  a  righteous  cause.  The  Tightness  of  the 
cause,  the  dignity  and  skill  of  its  execution,  the  dedi- 
cation and  spirit  of  its  multiracial,  interfaith  partici- 
pants,   and   the   contagious    urgency   of   its    dynamic 


witness  for  freedom  and  jobs  for  all  persons  bespeak 
the  presence  of  a  power  committed  to  change  which 
our  country  and  our  church  can  ill  afford  to  ignore. 

Bishop  Harmon:  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  any  phase 
of  race  relations  without  first  defining  terms.  Integra- 
tion means  one  thing  to  one  person  and  something  else 
to  another,  and  there  are  demonstrations  and  demon- 
strations. What  kind  hurt  and  what  kind  help,  and 
hurt  or  help  what? 

From  the  purely  civic  side,  unquestionably  the  right 
of  protest,  of  public  assembly,  and  of  petition  "for  the 
redress  of  grievances"  carried  on  by  any  number  of 
American  citizens  is  not  only  legal  but  indeed  praise- 
wordiy  when  effected  in  an  orderly  way.  The  world 
can  thank  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  for  establishing 
this  principle  long  ago.  Thus  an  orderly  demonstration 
or  a  public  march  as  a  petition  for  justice  is  in  line 
with  the  principles  on  which  our  nation  was  founded. 
Both  good  churchmen  and  good  citizens  alike  can  sup- 
port such  moves. 

Integration  (again  from  the  purely  civic  side)  as 
meaning  the  opportunity  for  all  races  and  all  people 
to  enjoy  and  share  in  all  public  institutions  and  priv- 
ileges to  which  American  citizenship  entitles  them, 
and  to  exercise  as  individuals  the  inalienable  God- 
given  rights  which  our  Constitution  guarantees — this 
is  something  to  be  claimed  and  obtained  at  all  hazards, 
even  if  it  takes  vast  (though  always  lawful)  demon- 
strations to  secure  it. 

A  great  risk,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind 
before  blanket  approval  can  be  given  any  supposedly 
"good"  demonstrations.  No  matter  how  orderly  a  dem- 
onstration purposes  to  be,  it  tends  by  its  very  nature  to 
be  pugnacious.  "To  preach  nonviolence  and  yet  to  sanc- 
tion street  'demonstrations'  which  incite  to  violence," 
observes  David  Lawrence,  "is  to  stir  up  the  deepest 
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emotions.  .  .  .  Men  on  both  sides  tend  to  feel  rather 
than  to  think."  Once  the  technique  of  getting  results 
by  demonstrations  becomes  widely  adopted,  all  sorts 
of  demonstrations  for  all  sorts  of  ends  will  break  out 
in  all  sorts  of  places. 

Here  is  where  the  church,  with  its  deep  concern 
for  humanity  and  for  good  relations  between  the 
races,  and  for  mutual  trust  and  interdependence  which 
alone  can  make  laws  endure — here  is  where  the 
church,  and  not  civic  power,  must  be  counted  on  to 
help.  Demonstrations  may  win  legal  rights,  but  the 
excited  confrontation  of  two  groups  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  something  deeper  which  will  never  come  as 
a  result  of  compulsion  or  threat. 

The  law  can  see  to  it  that  a  waitress  serves  a  cup 
of  coffee  to  anyone  who  has  the  price  and  appears  at 
her  counter;  but  the  law  cannot  do  a  thing  about  the 
gesture  of  contempt  with  which  she  pushes  that  cup 
across  the  counter.  To  a  churchman,  that  gesture  of 
contempt  and  the  underlying  spirit  behind  it  are  more 
dangerous  than  any  tenuous  rights  which  may  be 
obtained  by  statute. 

Law  and  goodwill  are  different  entities — though 
goodwill  can  secure  good  laws,  and  good  laws  can 
in  time  provide  a  sure  scaffolding  on  which  goodwill 
can  be  built,  with  force  and  compulsion  best  kept  at 
a  minimum. 

Bishop  Wicke:  With  the  consent  of  the  editors,  I 
prefer  to  substitute  the  word  "highlight"  for  "help." 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  street  demonstrations 
technique  would  measure  conditions  preceding  and 
following  the  events.  Such  a  method  makes  no  moral 
judgment;  it  aims  to  report  the  facts  faithfully.  These 
facts  include  what  ivas  yesterday  and  what  is  today. 

Access  to  those  generally  accepted  ingredients 
which  affirm  human  dignity  had  been  denied  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  our  national  family.  These  in- 
cluded fair  and  open  access  to  neighborhood,  equal 
employment  opportunities  (including  the  professions), 
substantial  education,  open  public  accommodations.  In 
many  instances  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  has  been 
a  forbidden  luxury. 

No  section  of  the  nation  has  a  corner  on  these  in- 
equities. Ghettoed  living  stigmatizes  a  large  segment 
of  our  population — unnoticed  or  unprotested  by  the 
majority  of  our  countrymen. 

Street  demonstrations  have  triggered  changes  by 
dramatically  shouting:  "Look!  Listen!  We  do  not  like 
it  that  way!  We,  too,  are  citizens  with  rights,  aspira- 
tions, hungers  as  human  beings." 

What  impartial  observer  could  deny  that  these 
demonstrations  have  highlighted  die  cause  of  integra- 
tion, have  set  in  motion  changes  which  should  dignify 
rather  than  continue  to  depress  our  fellows?  The 
clamor,  the  drama,  the  marching  feet  and  flaring,  flam- 
ing banners  have  made  it  impossible  for  even  the  most 
callous  to  pass  along  die  way  unheeding.  To  be  sure, 
these  demonstrations  have  helped  the  cause  by  making 
it  practically  impossible  not  to  heed  the  call  of  those 
who  have  been  treated  unjustly. 

This  does  not  defend  every  demonstration.  It  does 
affirm  diat  in  one  observer's  opinion  diese  dramatic 


exercises  were  necessary  to  awaken  the  multitude  from 
its  self-contentment  and  blast  die  plight  of  our  fellows 
into  the  orbit  of  our  conscience.  The  results  give  an 
unqualified,  affirmative  vote. 

Will  gradualism  work? 

Bishop  Love:  The  best  answer  is  that  it  has  not 
worked  so  far.  We  are  100  years  from  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  and  yet  the  Negro  in  America  is 
not  emancipated.  Progress?  Yes,  but  at  a  snail's  pace. 

We  are  in  die  midst  of  rapidly  changing  social  and 
political  conditions  in  our  world.  When  the  first 
atomic  bomb  exploded  on  the  New  Mexico  desert  ard 
its  results  were  tabulated,  one  commentator  remarked, 
"Science  has  leaped  forward  a  thousand  years."  Per- 
haps he  was  right.  In  the  light  of  such  rapid  change, 
can  we  still  hope  to  make  progress  in  human  rela- 
tions by  "dragging  ancient  feet  on  modern  streets"? 

The  Negro  and  all  odier  oppressed  minorities  are 
asking:  If  it  is  right  tomorrow,  why  not  give  it  to  us 
today?  Now  is  the  appointed  time.  Maybe  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  big  price  for  what  we  want,  but  what 
price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  human  redemption  or 
human  freedom? 

At  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia a  few  years  ago,  when  liberal  planks  were  pro- 
posed for  the  platform,  it  was  said  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  such  pronouncements.  "Give  us  time,"  said 
those  who  would  keep  gradualism  at  work.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  remarked,  "Time? 
We  are  already  175  years  behind  time." 

Gradualism  is  not  the  answer.  Action  noio  is. 

Bishop  Golden:  Freedom  now!  is  the  mood  of  our 
day.  The  concept  of  gradualism  is  anathema  to  an  op- 
pressed people  who  have  waited  and  struggled  more 
than  300  years  for  full  freedom  and  first-class  citizen- 
ship in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Gradualism  has  different  meanings  for  different  per- 
sons and  groups.  To  some  it  means  a  slow,  step-by- 
step  transition  within  our  social  order;  to  some  it 
means  the  postponement  of  change  in  race  relations 
as  long  as  possible;  to  others  it  means  never. 

It  now  is  too  late  for  any  of  these  concepts  to 
work  effectively.  It  is  too  late  in  world  history  for 
any  people  to  settle  for  anything  less  than  full  freedom 
and  unrestricted  participation  in  the  social  order  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  For  nearly  300  years,  the 
American  Negro  has  contributed  to  the  economic  life 
and  growth  of  this  country  without  the  benefit  of  fair 
or  just  returns  for  his  labors. 

The  Negro  has  grown  weary  of  second-class  citizen- 
ship, broken  promises,  and  the  multitude  of  indignities 
he  has  endured  in  these  United  States  of  America  be- 
cause of  his  race.  He  is  convinced  that  after  100  years 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  should  have  taken 
effect. 

All  members  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  United 
States  would  do  well  to  realize  that  the  concept  of 
gradualism  is  no  more  acceptable  within  the  church 
than  it  is  in  our  secular  institutions  or  political  systems. 

As  Christians — thoroughgoing  and  dedicated  Chris- 
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tians — we  are  followers  of  a  revolutionary  Christ.  To- 
day our  world  is  in  revolution.  We  are  called  upon 
by  our  commitment  to  Christ  to  make  radical  changes 
in  human  relations  that  our  Christian  fellowship  may 
represent  the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  whose  love  has  saved 
us  and  through  whom  we  are  made  sons  of  God. 

Bishop  Harmon:  Gradualism  will  work — and  I  do 
not  mean  endless  procrastination.  Time  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  pressure,  both  from  state  and  church,  promise 
the  best  results. 

I  know  the  scorn  with  which  gradualism  and  volun- 
tarism are  referred  to  by  many  and  how  "now  is  the 
time"  becomes  an  accepted  slogan.  But  human  nature 
and  the  entrenched  manners  and  customs  of  millions 
of  people  cannot  be  quickly  reversed. 

The  truth  is,  much  has  been  accomplished  by  time, 
and  more  will  be  accomplished  in  time.  With  un- 
expected speed,  in  community  after  community,  city 
after  city,  state  after  state,  goodwill  and  good  laws 
have  moved  ahead  together,  with  men  and  women  of 
goodwill  working  together.  Given  the  steady  pressure 
of  our  nation's  ideals,  supported  by  the  even  higher 
call  for  goodwill  and  brotherhood  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  much  more  will  be  accomplished  by  gradual- 
ism than   by  marching   multitudes. 


Bishop  Wicke:  If  by  gradualism  is  meant  "maintain- 
ing the  pace  of  change  witnessed  over  the  last  100 
years,"  the  answer  is  a  simple  negative.  Almost  half 
that  period  was  invested  inventing  Jim  Crow  ° 
laws  and  giving  birth  to  traditions  peculiar  to  our 
several  regions.  During  the  second  half  of  diat  century, 
progress  was  made,  but  the  rate  foreshadowed 
several  generations  of  time  elapsing  before  this 
nation  would  have  been  one  citizenry  with  equal 
access  to  the  several  avenues  which  provide  economic, 
political,  and  social  competence. 

This  pace  of  gradualism  will  no  longer  be  accepted. 
"Freedom  NOW!"  is  not  an  idle  gesture.  It  announces 
the  end  of  an  era,  the  end  of  a  period  of  acceptance. 
It  heralds  a  "new  dispensation"  in  which  the  speed  of 
change  will  perforce  be  accelerated  mightily. 

If  by  gradualism  we  mean  the  acceptance  of  certain 
inevitabilities  with  which  our  past  has  shackled  us, 
die  answer  will  differ.  If  gradualism  means  growth,  the 
time  lapse  required  to  obtain  training  to  meet  occupa- 
tional competence,  die  period  consumed  in  winning 
an  education  which  will  qualify  in  the  technical  and 
professional  market  place,  then  obviously,  gradualism 
will  work  because  the  goals  sought  are  time-consuming 

*  Jim  Crow — Racial  discrimination  in  social  rights,  transportation  facili- 
ties,   and   educational   opportunities    to    prevent   intermingling. — Eds. 


At  its  semiannual  meeting  in  Detroit  November  13, 

the  Council  of  Bishops  of  The  Methodist  Church  adopted 
this  statement  addressed  to  the  church   at  large. 

The  Council  of  Bishops  on  Race 


T, 


HE  Methodist  Church  stands  for 
the  equal  rights  of  all  racial,  cultural, 
and  religious  groups.  We  confess  with 
deep  penitence  that  our  performance 
as  a  church  has  not  kept  pace  with 
our  profession.  The  right  to  choose  a 
place  of  residence,  to  enter  a  school, 
to  secure  employment,  to  vote,  or  to 
join  a  church  should  in  no  way  be 
limited  by  a  person's  race  or  culture. 

The  Methodist  Church  must  build 
and  demonstrate  within  its  own  or- 
ganization and  program  a  fellowship 
without  racial  barriers.  The  church 
must  also  work  to  change  those  com- 
munity patterns  in  which  racial  segre- 
gation appears,  including  education, 
housing,  voting,  employment,  and  the 
use  of  public  facilities.  To  insist  that 
restaurants,  schools,  business  establish- 
ments, and  hotels  provide  equal  ac- 
commodations for  all  peoples  without 
regard  to  race  or  color  but  to  exempt 
the  church  from  the  same  require- 
ments is  to  be  guilty  of  absurdity  as 
well  as  sin. 

We  urge  our  pastors,  upon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  receiving 
persons  into  the  church,  to  receive  all 


who  are  qualified  and  who  desire  to  be 
received  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin;  and  we  individually 
and  collectively  pledge  them  our  sup- 
port as  they  do  so.  The  Methodist 
Church  is  an  inclusive  church. 

We  decry,  on  legal  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian grounds,  the  denial  to  any  person 
of  any  color  or  race  the  right  of 
membership  or  the  right  to  worship  in 
any  Methodist  church.  Further,  to 
move  to  arrest  any  person  attempting 
to  worship  is  to  us  an  outrage. 

We  call  upon  all  Methodist  institu- 
tions where  such  has  not  been  done 
to  bring  their  racial  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  line  with  the  Christian  princi- 
ples of  racial  inclusiveness  to  which 
we  are  committed. 

We  affirm  the  legality  and  right  of 
those  minorities  who  are  oppressed 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  protest,  to 
assemble  in  public,  and  to  agitate  "for 
the  redress  of  grievances,"  provided 
this  is  done  in  an  orderly  way.  A 
public  march  as  a  vast  petition  for 
attention  and  justice  is  in  line  with  the 
principles  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded.  The  recent  march  in  Wash- 


ington provided  a  spectacular  and 
well-directed  move  of  this  kind. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  in- 
creasing appreciation  in  our  land  and 
over  the  world  of  a  growing  spirit  of 
justice  and  goodwill  which  in  time 
will  enable  our  people,  both  as  church- 
men and  as  citizens,  to  resolve  un- 
brotherly  tensions.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  and  much  more  will  be 
accomplished  as  the  months  go  by. 
Constructive,  if  unnoticed,  work  has 
been  going  on  over  our  whole  land, 
and  our  church  has  been  among  the 
foremost  in  calling  for  brotherhood 
and  justice,  and  for  an  end  to  long- 
entrenched  evil. 

We  rejoice  that  in  community  after 
community,  city  after  city,  and  state 
after  state,  goodwill  and  good  laws 
have  moved  ahead  with  men  and 
women  of  good  intent  working  well 
together. 

We  call  upon  all  of  our  pastors  and 
members,  and  the  people  of  our  land 
and  of  all  lands,  to  so  speak  and  so 
live  as  to  deepen  by  word  and  deed 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  make  this 
a  reality  instead  of  a  hope. 
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and  attained  gradually.  However,  in  their  attainment 
every  avenue  of  vocational  training  and  educational 
possibility  should  be  opened,  including  scholarship 
aid  and  job  availability  so  diat  the  pace  of  this 
gradualism  may  increase. 

For  the  other  ingredients  of  our  culture,  gradualism 
in  the  historic  sense  will  not  work.  The  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  world's  awakened  multitudes  is  running  against 
traditional  gradualism  everywhere.  The  renaissance  of 
striving  for  human  dignity  overleaps  every  barricade 
of  restraint.  Too  many  are  believing  the  gospel  we 
preached  that  all  men  are  members  of  one  family 
whose  inheritance  should  be  available  to  every  man 
who  responsibly  validates  his  membership  in  God's 
family.  In  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  term,  gradual- 
ism will  not  do! 

What  should  Christian  brotherhood  mean  to 
us  as  Americans  and  as  churchmen? 

Bishop  Love:  This  is  a  big  question.  Yet,  to  me,  it 
is  a  rather  simple  one.  It  means  all  that  it  seems 
to  imply — that  is,  the  acceptance  of  all  people  as 
brothers  beloved.  The  Christian  religion  is  built  around 
two  things,  in  my  thinking:  (1)  man's  attitude  toward 
God,  ( 2 )  man's  attitude  toward  other  men.  Each  must 
be  activated  to  be  effective. 

Man's  attitude  toward  God  is  piety  in  man  and 
eventuates  in  worship,  adoration,  and  praise.  Man's 
attitude  toward  other  men  is  morality  and  manifests 
itself  in  justice,  mercy,  and  kindness  in  all  our  dealings 
one  with  another.  To  say  we  love  God  and  hate  our 
fellowman  or  to  disallow  for  him  all  the  privileges  we 
allow  for  ourselves  is  obviously  an  untruth. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  spoken  with  a  clarion 
voice  on  this  question.  It  declares:  "To  discriminate 
against  a  person  solely  upon  the  basis  of  his  race  is 
both  unfair  and  unchristian.  Every  child  of  God  is 
entitled  to  that  place  in  society  which  he  has  won 
by  his  industry  and  his  character.  To  deny  him  that 
position  of  honor  because  of  the  accident  of  his  birth 
is  neither  honest  democracy  nor  good  religion."  The 
church  now  needs  only  to  act  through  its  many  mem- 
bers. 

Racism  today  is  the  most  explosive  issue  confront- 
ing our  world.  The  age-old  longing  of  men  to  be  free  is 
manifesting  itself  on  the  world  scene.  In  America,  it 
is  intensified  by  the  long  delay  on  the  part  of  Christian 
democratic  America  in  granting  full  citizenship  to 
Negroes. 

The  hour  has  struck!  The  time  is  now  for  all  men 
of  goodwill  actively  to  make  their  witness  for  right  and 
righteousness. 

Bishop  Golden:  God  in  his  act  of  creation  has  made 
us  one  people.  He  has  made  us  in  his  own  image  with 
the  ability  to  respond  to  him  in  spirit  and  to  one 
another  in  love. 

The  oneness  of  humanity  is  expressed  in  God's  re- 
demption through  the  gift  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  We,  through  faith  in  Christ,  are  members  of  the 
redemptive  fellowship — a  fellowship  which  transcends 


all  barriers  of  race,  class,  or  nationality.  As  members 
of  the  Christian  fellowship  responding  to  the  call  of 
Christ  in  love  and  obedience,  we  are  bound  to  one  an- 
other as  brothers.  We  are  bound  in  Christian  brother- 
hood by  our  mutual  faith  in  a  common  Lord,  for 
through  him  we  are  all  one.  We  are  bound  by  our  com- 
mon humanity  and  not  by  the  pigmentation  of  our 
skin.  God  our  Father  cares  equally  for  all  his  children, 
and  feels  deeply  the  hurt  of  our  separateness  and  our 
broken  fellowship. 

We  believe  that  through  faith  in  our  Lord  and  love 
for  one  another,  we  all  may  become  obedient  sons 
of  God  and  members  of  his  kingdom  of  love. 

Bishop  Harmon:  What  I  covet  is  a  rich,  co-operative 
working  together  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of  all  races, 
with  each  individual  allowed  to  share  and  share  alike 
in  all  civic  rights  and  responsibilities  and,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, also  to  be  allowed  to  seek  and  hold  for  himself 
such  private  groupings  and  associations  as  may  please 
him  and  them. 

Particularly  should  the  church,  which  is  a  voluntary 
institution,  respect  this  last  principle.  Compulsive  laws 
which  the  state  may  apply — to  integration  for  instance 
— do  not  apply  in  the  church.  All  enduring  congrega- 
tions and  local-church  groups  are  formed  of  those  who 
find  themselves  at  home  with  one  another  and  enjoy 
such  fellowship.  Those  who  do  not  like  a  particular 
fellowship  look  for  another. 

No  church  directive  can  do  anything  about  this, 
though  it  is  thought  that  general  church  pronounce- 
ments can.  If  persons  do  not  like  the  particular  church, 
they  simply  go  elsewhere. 

Every  local  church  must  be  open  for  worship  to  all 
people  who  come  in  sincerity  to  worship,  but  as  a 
working  fellowship  each  congregational  brotherhood 
takes  in  or  does  not  take  in  those  whom  it  can  fit  into 
its  essential  life.  This  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
Protestant  church  life  since  the  Reformation  and  repre- 
sents something  of  the  difference  between  the  authori- 
tative state  and  a  free  church.  The  state  can  compel, 
the  church  cannot. 

The  church  should  continue  to  enunciate  its  high 
principles  and  preach  and  live  brotherliness  and  insist 
that  all  its  doors  be  kept  open  for  all  who  would  enter 
for  worship. 

The  church  should  also  see  that  all  people  every- 
where have  the  opportunity  to  find  for  themselves  that 
particular  fellowship  in  which,  with  others  like- 
minded,  there  can  be  wrought  out  to  best  Christian 
advantage  a  working  fellowship  of  kindred  souls. 

Bishop  Wicke:  Christian  brotherhood  means  I  am  a 
member  of  an  inclusive  family — a  family  whose 
"bloodline"  has  been  established  by  Jesus  who  is  the 
Christ.  Jesus  who  is  the  Son  of  God  in  flesh  appearing. 
Jesus  who  is  our  elder  brother  and  bids  us  welcome 
into  the  circle  of  brotherhood — a  circle  in  which  we 
stand  as  equals  in  the  Father's  house.  In  this  household 
there  are  no  separated,  but  equal  members.  We  are 
one  household  of  life  and  faith  and  work,  one  family 
whose  relationship  has  been  affirmed  by  Christ  and 
must  not  be  denied  by  any  man. 
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Karen's  first  faltering  steps  called  forth  a  triumphant 


Battle  Hymn  for  a  12-Y ear-Old 


I 


HAD  SPENT  years  teaching  my 
daughter  to  walk.  Eight  years  to 
be  exact.  We  had  spent  the  first 
three  years  of  her  life  searching 
for  a  doctor  who  would  teach  us 
how  this  might  be  done,  for  Karen 
was  born  with  cerebral  palsy. 

In  the  eight  years  that  followed, 
no  less  than  three  hours  a  day  had 
been  devoted  to  therapy  so  that 
Karen  might  learn  to  do  consciously 
what  other  children  did  automati- 
cally. Left  foot — swing  right  crutch. 
Right  foot — swing  left  crutch.  This 
was  the  final  stage  after  thousands 
of  hours  on  a  therapy  table — in  our 
case,  the  dining  room  table — teach- 
ing her  to  send  messages  conscious- 
ly to  countless  muscles  and  groups 
of  muscles. 

When  she  was  11,  her  progress 
ceased,  and  we  realized  that  her 
doctor  had  taken  her  as  far  as  he 
could.  It  is  true  that  this  realization 
came  gradually,  but  there  was  a 
moment  when  it  burst  upon  my 
mind  in  its  full  significance.  It  was 
at  church  on  Christmas  morning. 
There  had  been  difficult  hours  in 
the  last  11  years,  but  none  com- 
pounded of  such  total  discourage- 
ment— verging    on    despair;    such 
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fatigue — mental,  emotional,  and 
physical;  and  such  a  crushing  sense 
of  aloneness. 

My  prayer  that  Christmas  morn- 
ing was  simple — that  the  God  who 
had  become  a  Child  would  help  me 
find  the  way  to  bring  my  child  to 
the  limit  of  her  potential.  I  asked 
no  miracle,  no  cure,  just  the  chance 
to  develop  what  was  there. 

In  the  next  four  months,  we 
visited  many  doctors,  and  then  one 
bright  and  shining  day  in  April  a 
great  and  wonderfully  sweet  and 
simple  man  proposed  an  operation 
that  would  make  it  possible  for 
Karen  to  go  on  improving.  Follow- 
ing surgery,  she  would  have  to  un- 
learn much  of  the  conscious  move- 
ment that  it  had  taken  her  eight 
years  to  learn  and  start  all  over 
again  on  walking  patterns.  I  was 
shattered  but  elated,  for  it  meant 
tiiat  we  had  not  come  to  the  end  of 
possible  progress. 

Karen  was  admitted  to  Temple 
University  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
early  in  May.  In  the  three  days  pre- 
ceding the  operation  we  had  a  so- 
cial whirl,  visiting  with  patients  on 
our  floor  and  others.  There  was 
Susie,  our  doctor's  daughter,  who 


was  our  particular  love.  She  was 
putting  up  a  gallant  and  winning 
fight  against  rheumatic  fever.  She 
was  pretty,  gay,  gentle,  and  sweet. 

And  there  was  a  young  man 
named  Johnny  Vinci,  who  was  re- 
cuperating from  a  serious  head  in- 
jury; Danny,  who  was  waiting  for 
a  serious  back  operation,  and  Fred. 
Fred  played  the  harmonica.  He  was 
Polish,  but  he  took  up  the  study 
of  Irish  melodies  to  delight  the 
heart  of  a  small  colleen.  We  became 
good  friends  in  that  enduring  way 
that  is  fashioned  by  sincere  interest, 
compassion,  and  the  sharing  of  suf- 
fering. 

The  day  for  Karen's  operation 
finally  came.  When  she  went  up  to 
the  operating  room,  my  husband 
and  I  went  to  church.  It  was  a 
wicked  day  for  an  operation.  The 
temperature  was  91  degrees  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  our  feet  stuck  to  the 
pavement  of  Broad  Street  as  we  re- 
turned to  the  hospital.  This  heat 
was  going  to  be  a  particular  prob- 
lem to  Karen,  for  immediately  fol- 
lowing surgery  she  was  to  be  en- 
cased in  plaster  casts  starting  at 
the  waist  and  going  down  each  leg 
to    the    heel.    She    would    be    two 
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months  in  the  hospital,  unable  to 
turn  by  herself  or  sit  up. 

Jimmy  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  corridor,  staying  close  to 
the  elevator  door,  holding  hands  as 
we  had  so  many  times  before  in 
time  of  crisis.  I  was  hopeful  but 
fearful  of  hoping.  Maybe  this  oper- 
ation and  subsequent  treatment 
wouldn't  do  what  we  prayed  for, 
and  there  is  some  small  element  of 
danger  in  any  surgery.  We  weren't 
two  feet  from  the  elevator  door 
when  it  whirred  open,  and  Karen 
was  wheeled  out. 

Quickly  and  deftly  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  her  bed,  and  then  I  no- 
ticed that  someone  was  there,  wait- 
ing for  her.  Standing  at  die  head 
of  the  bed  was  Johnny  Vinci.  He 
never  glanced  at  us  but  bent  over 
the  quiet  form  and,  taking  her  hand, 
he  put  in  the  palm  a  roll  of  orange 
candies.  Then  he  gently  closed  die 
lax  white  fingers  and  murmured, 
"They'll  taste  good  in  a  little  while." 
He  straightened  up  and  stood 
watching  anxiously.  An  expression 
of  pain  came  over  his  face  as  he 
saw  the  ridges  of  cumbersome  in- 
flexible plaster.  He  didn't  speak  to 
us.  I  think  he  didn't  even  notice 
that  we  were  there. 

Karen  reacted  quickly  and  well 
from  the  anesthesia.  Of  course,  she 
had  pain,  but  she  handled  it  well. 
Johnny  didn't.  He  stood  suffering 
and  silent  and  sweating  hour  after 
hour.  He  left  her  once  for  a  few 
minutes,  about  two  in  the  afternoon 
and  then  not  again  till  his  doctor 
got  tough  with  him  about  eight  in 
the  evening  and  ordered  him  to 
bed.  He  bent  and  kissed  Karen's 
damp  brow,  and  she  smiled  and 
whispered,  "Thank  you,  Johnny 
dear." 

Jimmy  had  to  go  back  to  New 
York  to  business.  I  took  a  furnished 
room  in  a  house  directly  across  from 
the  hospital.  During  the  long  hot 
weeks  that  followed,  I  was  able  to 
be  at  the  hospital  before  seven  and 
stay  late  in  the  evening.  Hospitals 
were  old  hat  to  me;  the  days  I'd 
spent  in  their  sterile  halls  in  the 
last  12  years  ran  into  the  hundreds. 
Not  a  record,  I'm  sure,  but  an  im- 
pressive score. 

But  this  hospital  was  something 
special.  Karen  capsuled  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  atmosphere:  "Everyone 
here  is   an  angel."   (There  was   a 


dear,  dear  resident.  Dr.  Walter 
Margy.  He  had  such  an  educated 
heart.  Karen  was  homesick  for  her 
family  and  her  menagerie,  so  Wal- 
ter brought  his  kitten  in  for  visits. 
And  no  starched  soul  so  much  as 
raised  an  eyebrow.) 

Karen  was  eager  to  get  out  of 
her  room  and  resume  her  social  life. 
Danny,  still  waiting  not  too  patient- 
ly for  his  surgery,  appointed  him- 
self teen-age  guardian  angel,  chauf- 
fer, and — woe  is  me — mother.  He'd 
have  Karen  moved  off  her  bed  and 
onto  a  stretcher  and  tiien,  with 
a  cavalier  wave  of  his  hand,  dis- 
miss me,  and  off  diey'd  go.  They 
didn't  limit  themselves  to  dieir  own 
floor,  but  toured,  usually  ending  up 
in  pediatrics.  He'd  take  her  out  on 
die  roof  in  the  slight  cool  of  the 
evening  and  fuss  if  she  didn't  have 
a  light  cover  on  her. 

The  heat  was  torment.  Inside  the 
casts  it  must  have  been  all  but  un- 
bearable, but  my  daughter  was  far 
more  concerned  with  the  agony  of 
the  poor  woman  across  the  hall  than 
she  was  about  her  own  discomfort. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  her  refer 
to  her  operation  only  once  and  that 
was  to  comment  smugly:  "They 
stitched  me  with  Allegheny  steel." 

Such  a  happy  soul  was  she  that 


READER'S  CHOICE 

Marie  Killilea  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  public  under- 
standing of  cerebral  palsy — 
not  in  clinical  terms  but  in 
her  loving  accounts  of  Karen's 
struggles.  Her  first  book, 
Karen,  tells  how  therapy  was 
begun  when  her  daughter  was 
an  infant.  Therapy  for  cere- 
bral palsy  is,  literally,  a  battle. 
The  victorious  day  when  Karen 
walked  is  included  in  Mrs. 
Killilea's  latest  book,  With 
Love  from  Karen,  published 
last  fall  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
This  month's  Reader's  Choice 
selection,  Battle  Hymn  for  a 
12-Year-Old,  first  appeared 
in  Everywoman's  Family  Circle 
for  December,  1958.  (Copy- 
right 1958  by  Marie  Killilea, 
reprinted  by  permission  of 
Harold  Ober  Associates,  Inc.) 
Mrs.  F.  Eslinger  of  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  receives  our  gratitude 
and  $25  for  being  first  to  sug- 
gest we  reprint  the  story  in 
TOGETHER.— EDS. 


some  of  die  doctors  used  to  send 
dieir  patients  in  to  chat  with  her 
the  night  before  their  own  opera- 
tions. "Best  sedative  in  the  world" 
was  the  reason  they  gave.  Karen's 
philosophy  was  simple:  "God 
doesn't  make  mistakes."  And  this 
she  spoke  with  the  shining  faith  of 
her  young  heart. 

It  was  2:30  p.m.  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  when  Karen's  physician  had 
the  casts  cut  off  and  put  on  full- 
length  braces.  It  was  with  consider- 
able trepidation  that  we  stood  her 
on  her  feet.  The  doctor  explained 
that  he  just  wanted  her  to  get  the 
feeling  of  standing  after  two  months 
of  being  supine  and  that  he  would 
not  have  her  attempt  steps  for  a 
week  or  so.  He  furdier  explained 
that  she  would  have  to  learn  to 
walk  and  he  would  give  her  a 
walker,  and  she  could  practice  and 
in  a  month  she  should  be  proficient 
enough  to  go  home. 

We  stood  close  to  her,  support- 
ing her  at  the  waist  as  she  wavered 
erect  for  several  minutes.  "That's 
enough  for  today,"  the  doctor  said 
and  lifted  her  back  on  the  bed. 
"That  was  fine,"  he  encouraged  her. 
"I'll  be  back  this  evening  and  we'll 
do  it  again." 

I  was  reading  to  her,  I  remember 
well,  Francis  Thompson's  sweet 
poem,  Little  Jesus,  when  she  inter- 
rupted to  say,  "Mom  Pom,  I'd  like 
to  get  back  on  my  feet." 

I  hesitated  only  a  moment  and 
then  slid  her  off  the  bed  and  onto 
her  feet.  I  lifted  her  over  to  the 
door  so  that  she  might  catch  any 
small  breeze  too  shy  to  come  in.  I 
was  standing  behind  her,  steadying 
her.  She  threw  her  head  back  and 
looked  up  at  me.  "May  I  please 
have  my  crutches?" 

"Of  course  you  can  have  them, 
sweetheart,  but  remember  it  will 
be  four  to  five  weeks,  maybe  more, 
before  you're  ready  to  use  them." 

"Trying  diem  can  do  no  harm." 

I  fitted  them  to  her  arms  and  she 
spent  some  15  minutes  steadying 
herself  and  moving  them  experi- 
mentally. She  was  perspiring  so 
heavily  that  I  had  to  wipe  her  eyes. 
It  was  diis  day  the  nurse  had  had  to 
shake  down  the  thermometer  since 
die  heat  of  the  room  was  a  degree 
or  two  above  the  normal  body 
temperature  of  98.6  degrees.  I  was 
perspiring  freely  myself,  as  much 
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with  nervousness  as  with  heat,  for 
I  remembered  well  the  weakness  of 
my  own  legs  after  just  a  few  weeks 
in  bed. 

I  had  just  put  my  soaking  hand- 
kerchief in  a  pocket  only  slightly 
less  damp  when  Karen  moved  her 
left  crutch  ahead  of  her  body  and 
then  moved  her  right  foot!  I  moved 
my  hands  to  her  shoulders. 

"Let's  go!"  She  moved  the  other 
crutch  and  shrugged  off  my  hands. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  didn't 
want  to  discourage  such  enterprise 
or  instill  fear — on  the  other  hand,  if 
she  fell,  it  might  take  months  to  re- 
build confidence. 

I  started  to  put  my  hands  back 
on  her  shoulders  to  support  her 
partly  and  dien  dropped  them  to 
my  sides.  It  was  one  of  those  split- 
second  decisions  parents  make  that 
alter  the  course  of  many  things.  She 
took  a  third  step,  which  brought 
her  to  the  door. 

"I'm  going  to  walk  down  the  hall 
to  see  Susie." 

Susie's  room  was  40  feet  away, 
and  it  was  visiting  hour,  and  there 
was  considerable  traffic.  Not  the 
best  circumstances  in  which  to  solo. 
By  some  special  grace  I  checked  the 
involuntary  "Oh,  no!"  that  rose  to 
my   lips    and   said   instead,   "That 


would  do  Susie  an  awful  lot  of 
good."  I  said  no  more  to  Karen  but 
silently  addressed  myself  to  heaven 
that  she  would  be  protected  from 
probable  disaster  as  a  result  of  my 
folly. 

Many  of  the  visitors  knew  Karen, 
and  they  stopped  in  gawking 
amazement,  for  just  yesterday  they 
had  seen  her  in  long  casts,  im- 
mobile on  a  stretcher.  Karen  was 
concentrating  too  intensely  to  notice 
anyone  or  anything.  As  I  walked  be- 
side her,  I  saw  nurses  leave  their 
stations  and  fly  to  us  on  tiptoe.  The 
patients  who  were  able  came  out 
of  their  rooms,  and  many  of  the 
others  demanded  wheelchairs  so 
they  could  watch  this  wonder. 
Word  got  round  the  hospital  that 
something  miraculous  was  happen- 
ing on  the  fifth  floor,  and  friends, 
patients,  nurses,  residents,  interns, 
and  doctors  came  from  other  floors. 

Karen  kept  walking. 

Danny  and  Fred  had  come  out  of 
their  room  when  they  heard  the 
hubbub.  When  Fred  realized  what 
was  happening,  he  darted  back  into 
his  room  and  came  out  with  his  har- 
monica. He  started  to  play  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Remember? 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 


the  coming  of  (lie  Lord  .  .  .  Glory, 
glory,  hallelujah  .  .  .  His  truth  is 
inarching  on. 

Women  wept,  men  wept,  and 
Mommy  wept — and  Karen  kept 
walking. 

She  walked  to  Susie's  room. 

Someone  had  called  her  doctor, 
and,  as  Karen  got  to  Susie's  bed, 
he  came  charging  into  die  room.  I 
can't  remember  what  he  said,  but 
oh,  so  vividly  I  can  still  see  him 
kneeling  in  front  of  Karen,  holding 
her  close  against  him.  The  im- 
perturbable doctor  had  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

I  do  remember  what  Karen  said. 
Head  against  his  cheek,  her  face 
radiant  with  gratitude  and  joy,  she 
murmured,  "Thank  you,  thank  you 
— you  did  this  for  me." 

And  so,  on  Independence  Day, 
with  the  gallery  crowding  the  hos- 
pital room,  spilling  out  into  the 
hall,  and  singing  "Glory,  glory,  hal- 
lelujah .  .  .  His  truth  is  marching 
on,"  Karen  was  free  to  walk. 

God  had  responded  to  my  prayer, 
and  of  all  the  moments  of  triumph 
and  joy  in  my  life,  there  was  none 
like  diis. 

The  Battle  Hymn  is  peculiarly 
Karen's  and  peculiarly  mine. 


getting  along 

Together 


In  our  small  city,  dominated  by 
two  large  oil  companies,  a  sixth- 
grade  teacher  was  making  a  survey 
of  the  occupations  of  her  students' 
parents.  The  daughter  of  the  Meth- 
odist minister  (whose  congregation 
exceeds  3,000)  reported  the  results  to 
her  mother  as  follows: 

"Twenty  of  the  parents  work  for 
one  oil  company,  five  or  six  for  the 
other — then  there  were  two  or  three, 
like  Daddy,  who  just  do  odd  jobs." 

— Mrs.  Frances  T.  Miles,  BartlesvUle,  Okla. 


John  Wesley,  it  is  said,  was  walk- 
ing one  day  with  a  man  who 
doubted  God's  goodness.  The  man 


exclaimed,  "I  do  not  know  what 
I  shall  do  with  all  this  worry  and 
trouble." 

Wesley  called  the  man's  attention 
to  a  cow  looking  over  a  stone  wall 
and  asked,  "Do  you  know  why  that 
cow  is  looking  over  that  wall?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"Because  she  can't  see  through 
it,"  continued  Wesley.  "That  is 
what  you  must  do  with  your  wall  of 
trouble — look   over   and   above   it." 

— Anna  W.  Carr,  Marion,  Ind. 


One  day  in  a  market  I  noticed 
an  elderly  lady  and  a  small  girl  look- 
ing over  the  selection  of  meats.  Both 
were  poorly  dressed,  and  the 
woman's  hands  showed  signs  of 
hard  work.  She  decided  on  a  pound 
of  cheap  brisket  and  carefully 
counted  her  change — 10,  20  cents. 

On  the  way  out,  the  child  spied 
some  plump  drumsticks.  "They'll 
have  to  wait  'til  next  week,  honey," 
said  the  old  lady.  The  price  was 
painly  marked,  "89^  per  lb."  The 
proprietor  noticed  the  hungry  look 


in  the  child's  eyes.  Smiling,  she 
said,  "We  have  a  special  on  drum- 
sticks today,  Mam — 20^  a  pound." 

—Agatha  Hoover,  Roanoke,  Ind. 


I  once  lived  in  a  small  town  and 
taught  a  rural  school  10  miles  out. 
As  the  start  of  daylight-saving  time 
neared,  I  feared  great  inconvenience 
because  farm  people  usually  adhered 
stubbornly  to  standard  time. 

To  my  surprise,  I  got  a  letter  one 
morning  which  said:  "We  want  to 
make  it  easy  for  you,  so  we  will 
send  the  children  on  new  time  until 
the  term  ends." 

It  was  signed  by  every  patron  of 
the  school. 

— Mrs.    Daisy    Haines,     Westford,    Pa. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  somehow 
lightened  a  heart.  Together  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — ;Eds. 
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Victoria  Cook's  archery  skill  icon  a  world  championship, 
but  her  most-prized  trophy  is  still  the  eight-point  head 
of  a  204-pound  buck  deer  she  bagged  ivitli  boiv  and  arrow. 
It  adorns  a  living-room  wall  of  the  Cook  home  in  Crystal, 
Minn.  Her  church:  Brunswick  Methodist  in  Minneapolis. 


UNUSUAL 


v, 


ICTORIA  COOK  likes  to  do  "precise  things." 
She  used  to  be  an  inspector  in  a  Minneapolis 
machine  shop  where  accuracy  was  measured  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  She  loved  the  work.  Occupa- 
tionally,  Mrs.  Cook  now  is  "first  and  foremost  a 
housewife,"  but  she  still  likes  doing  things  that  re- 
quire a  sharply  honed  skill.  No  doubt  that  explains 
why  last  summer,  only  four  years  after  she  first  took 
up  the  sport,  Mrs.  Cook  captured  the  women's 
archery  championship  of  the  world  in  competition 
at  Helsinki,  Finland. 

A  lover  of  the  outdoors  and  a  hunter  since  girl- 
hood, Mrs.  Cook  received  her  first  bow  and  arrows 
as  a  1958  Mother's  Day  gift  from  her  husband. 
Edward,  and  children,  Vicki,  13,  and  Allen,  11.  She 
used  die  equipment  little  the  first  year,  but  began 
taking  lessons  the  next  spring.  Four  months  later 
she  won  the  Minnesota  women's  amateur  title. 
Other  honors  followed,  climaxed  with  the  National 
Archery  Association  women's  crown  in  1961  and — 
after  a  year's  layoff  due  to  illness — the  1963  world 
championship  last  summer  in  Finland. 


Jazz  fans  who  admire  "Knocky"  Parker's  record  albums  may 
not  recognize  the  ragtime  pianist  by  his  full  name:  Dr. 
John  William  Parker.  A  college  professor  of  English,  he 
got  his  nickname  as  a  boy  when  a  hammer  in  the  piano  he 
was  }>laying  came  loose  and  "knocked"  him  on  the  head. 


B 


ACK  HOME  on  his  parents'  Texas  farm,  John  W. 
Parker  learned  to  play  the  piano  by  watching — and 
mimicking — action  of  the  keys  on  the  family's  old 
open-front  player  piano.  He  was  four  years  old  at 
the  time.  Later,  when  he  went  with  his  father  to 
hire  cotton-field  laborers,  he  heard  the  plaintive 
blues  melodies  and  jazz  rhythms  played  by  Negro 
musicians  on  Deep  Elm  Street  in  Dallas.  He  never 
forgot  their  haunting  music. 

From  his  farm  boyhood,  Parker  went  on  to  earn 
degrees  in  both  music  and  English,  and  to  combine 
the  two  fields  in  an  unusual  career  of  teaching  and 
jazz  artistry.  His  doctoral  dissertation,  soon  to  be 
published  in  book  form,  is  a  study  of  American 
popular  music  from  ragtime  to  bebop. 

Now  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Florida,  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
Dr.  Parker  visits  campuses  across  the  country  as 
often  as  his  schedule  permits  to  lecture  and  play 
jazz  concerts.  Alone  and  with  other  jazz  musicians, 
he  has  cut  some  26  phonograph  albums  for  major 
studios.  His  talent  is  well  recognized  in  jazz  circles. 
Said  one  commentary  on  his  records:  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  musician  more  versatile  and  more 
thoroughly  versed  in  every  aspect  of  piano  jazz." 
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Methodists 


VV  HEN  HUBER  W.  HURT  became  associ- 
ated with  the  Boy  Scout  movement  45  years  ago 
traditions  were  a  thing  of  the  future.  Today,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  his  life's  work,  Scouting  has 
become  a  symbol  for  American  boyhood. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  circuit  rider,  Hurt  had 
been  president  of  two  Illinois  colleges  before  he 
was  36.  While  working  on  a  doctoral  degree  at 
Columbia  University  in  1919,  he  was  called  by  the 
national  Boy  Scout  organization,  then  only  nine 
years  old,  to  develop  handbooks  for  die  new  pro- 
gram. By  1948,  he  had  written  some  35  books  on 
Scouting — including  handbooks  for  Scoutmasters, 
Scout  executives,  8  books  which  helped  to  launch 
Cub  Scouting  in  1930,  and  several  editions  of  the 
Scout  Handbook,  second  only  to  the  Bible  as  the 
nation's  all-time  best  seller. 

Now  80  and  living  in  De  Land,  Fla.,  Dr.  Hurt  has 
"retired"  several  times.  Currently  he  is  director  of 
research  and  program  for  Patriotic  Education,  Inc.. 
a  national  group  which  encourages  the  study  of 
American  history,  government,  and  economics. 


Surrounded  by  boys  representing  the  three  age  levels  of 
U.S.  Scouting,  Dr.  Hurt  recalls  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
the  Scout  movement,  54  years  old  this  month.  His  career 
has  included  writing,  speaking,  teaching — and  three  years 
as  president  of  Methodism's  historic  McKcndree  College. 


T< 


O  OUTSIDERS,  the  product  which  identifies 
Vermont  is  maple  syrup.  But  it  is  another  fluid 
which  means  most  to  the  state's  economy:  milk. 
That's  why  the  Rev.  James  D.  Sorley  is  so  well 
suited  to  serve  the  two  rural  Methodist  churches 
at  Georgia  and  St.  Albans  Bay  on  the  Vermont  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain.  An  agriculture  graduate  of  Mc- 
Gill  University  in  Montreal,  Mr.  Sorley  was  a  dairy 
inspector  in  Canada  and  quality-control  director  in 
an  Ohio  dairy  before  entering  die  ministry.  This 
background  gives  him  a  continuing  interest  in  dairy- 
ing— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  sediment  tester 
which  he  and  an  Ohio  partner  invented  and  are 
still  developing  may  help  solve  one  of  the  dairy 
industry's  problems. 

In  recent  years,  large  storage  tanks  and  tank 
trucks  have  replaced  10-gallon  cans  in  delivery  of 
milk  to  market.  The  sediment  tester  is  attached 
to  the  farm  tank.  When  the  milk  is  pumped  to  the 
tank  truck,  the  tester  automatically  collects  and 
filters  a  pint  of  milk,  revealing  immediately  the 
slightest  contamination.  Designed  for  use  by  quality- 
control  personnel,  it  "benefits  both  producer  and 
consumer  by  ensuring  high  standards  of  milk  pu- 
rity," explains  Mr.  Sorley. 


At  home  in  the  pulpit  or  in  a  dairy  ham.  James  D.  Sorley 

(left)  shows  the  testing  device  he  helped  invent  to  dairy 
farmer  Robert  Newton,  chairman  of  the  pastoral  relations 
committee  in  Mr.  Sorleys  charge.  His  personal  interest 
in   pure   milk:   twin   daughters  two  years  old  this   month. 
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In  an  era  zvhen  treatment  often  was  worse  than  ailments, 
the  founder  of  Methodism  healed  by  common  sense. 


John  Wesley: 

Man  of  Medicine,  Too! 


This  old  engraving  shows 
Wesley  with  two  friends,  the  noted 
physician  James  Hamilton  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cole. 


By  KENNETH  N.  ANDERSON 
Editor  of  Today's  Health 

and 

RICHARD  DUNLOP 

Author  of  Doctors  on  the  Frontier 
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HEN  John  Wesley  was  five 
years  old,  fire  blazed  up  in  his 
father's  rectory.  The  neighbors  who 
snatched  the  frightened  Jackie  from 
the  flames  carried  to  safety  not  only 
the  future  founder  of  Methodism 
but  also  a  child  destined  to  become 
one  of  18th  century  England's  most 
remarkable  physicians.  Throughout 
his  life,  John  Wesley  was  not  only 
a  "brand  plucked  from  the  burning" 
to  illumine  the  world  of  the  spirit 
but  a  torch  of  medical  learning. 

"By  labour  a  man  may  become 
a  tolerable  imitator  of  a  physician 
and  may  heap  together  imposing 
compound  prescriptions,"  he  once 
said,  "but  unless  he  be  born  a  phy- 
sician, he  will  never  attain  the 
genuine  spirit  of  healing." 

Wesley  was  such  a  physician — 
with  a  great  religious  passion  to 
help  his  fellowman.  Although  he 
never  enrolled  in  a  medical  school 
and  never  was  licensed  to  practice, 
the  spirit  of  healing  brooded  over 
his  work  with  tire  sick  and  injured. 
He  pioneered  modern  concepts  in 
curative  and  preventive  medicine, 
opened  an  early  free  medical  dis- 
pensary, and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
explore  the  psychosomatic  relation- 
ship between  human  emotions  and 
health.  In  a  day  when  bloodletting 
was  a  cure-all  for  most  ailments, 
lie  opposed  bleeding  patients. 


"Calling  on  a  friend,"  he  wrote, 
"I  found  him  just  seized  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  pleurisy.  I  advised 
him  to  apply  a  brimstone-plaster 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  perfectly 
well.  Now  to  what  end  should  this 
patient  have  taken  a  heap  of  drugs 
and  lost  20  ounces  of  blood?" 

He  insisted  upon  cleanliness  in  a 
day  when  hospitals  stored  dirty 
linen  under  a  patient's  bed  and  a 
surgeon  casually  wiped  one  person's 
blood  from  his  knife  onto  his  apron 
before  plunging  it  into  the  next. 
Wesley  argued  eloquently  against 
London's  open  sewers  and  over- 
crowded houses. 

From  the  age  of  17  when  he  en- 
rolled at  Oxford  University,  John 
Wesley  was  fascinated  by  the  con- 
tents of  apothecary  shops  (drug- 
stores), by  scalpel  and  lancet;  he 
read  medical  books  with  the  same 
avidity  that  he  read  theological 
volumes.  Members  of  the  Holy 
Club — also  called  Methodists— 
which  his  brother  Charles  and  he 
developed  at  Oxford,  visited  the 
sick."  But  it  was  not  until  the  age 
of  32,  when  he  decided  to  ac- 
company General  James  Ogle- 
thorpe's expedition  to  the  remote 
coast  of  Georgia,  that  he  studied 
medicine  seriously. 


*  See  Thanks  to  the  Moravians,  January,  1963. 
page  30. — Eds. 


Oglethorpe  was  charged  with 
founding  a  colony  in  the  borderland 
between  Spanish  and  English 
power  in  the  New  World,  a  settle- 
ment which  would  secure  the 
Carolina  frontier.  In  the  primeval 
forests  of  tin's  faraway  country, 
reasoned  Wesley,  the  colonists 
would  find  no  doctors  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  injured.  True,  he  was 
going  out  as  a  missionary,  but  he 
might  as  well  tend  to  the  ills  of  the 
body  while  he  tended  to  the  ills  of 
the  spirit. 

In  18th-century  Great  Britain, 
few  doctors  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a 
medical  school.  In  an  average  year, 
Oxford  sent  four  medical  graduates 
into  the  world,  Cambridge  sent  a 
few  more.  Even  Edinburgh,  then 
the  medical  capital  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  turned  out  only  16 
doctors  a  year.  There  were  so  few 
college-educated  physicians  that 
most  people  lived  and  died  without 
seeing  one.  Barbers  turned  surgeon, 
apothecaries  (pharmacists)  turned 
physician,  a  variety  of  medical  ap- 
prentices and  charlatans  practiced 
side  by  side.  In  keeping  with  the 
custom  of  the  time,  Wesley  "read" 
medicine  for  a  few  months  much 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  day  read  the  law. 
Then  he  sailed  to  America. 

In  1736,  he  landed  at  Savannah, 
a  town   Oglethorpe   had   founded 
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Depicted  in  this  William  Hogarth  print  is  a  scene  not  uncommon  in  18th  century  England 
— two  doctors  wrangling  over  the  treatment  while  their  patient  is  dying  in  agony. 


three  years  before  on  land  given  by 
the  Indians.  The  missionary-doctor 
was  fascinated  by  the  medical  prac- 
tices of  the  Indians,  and  later  wrote 
about  them. 

"If  any  are  sick,"  he  noted,  "or 
bit  by  a  serpent,  or  torn  by  a  wild 
beast,  the  fathers  immediately  tell 
their  children  what  remedy  to  ap- 
ply." 

He  studied  Spanish  also  so  that 
he  could  converse  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Ribiero  Nunez,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who 
was  practicing  in  the  colony.  With 
John  Reinier,  an  exiled  Huguenot 
physician  working  among  the  Mora- 
vians who  had  accompanied  the 
English,  he  performed  the  first 
autopsy  in  Georgia.  "Doctor"  Wes- 
ley and  Reinier  listed  the  causes  of 
death  as  "a  hematoma  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  among  other  things." 

The  trustees  of  the  colony  had 
placed  John  Wesley  in  charge  of  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  colony, 
and  he  made  frequent  trips  to 
Frederica,  then  a  settlement  of  rude 
huts  on  St.  Simons  Island.  With  his 
brother,  Charles,  he  preached 
beneath  the  giant  oak  trees  and  in 
the  storehouses.    He  noted   in   his 


diary  that  he  sat  with  the  garrison 
surgeon,  Dr.  Henry  Lascelles,  in 
his  last  illness.  He  not  only  was  doc- 
tor and  minister  in  the  surgeon's 
extreme  need,  but  also  made  out  his 
will  and  after  he  died,  preached  his 
funeral  service  at  the  interment  in 
Frederiea's  old  burying  ground.* 

John  Wesley  returned  to  London 
in  1738.  Then  came  his  Aldersgate 
experience  and  new  spiritual  ardor 
with  a  zeal  for  earing  for  the  suffer- 
ing poor  people  he  found  all  around 
him.f 

"I  have  seen  wretched  creatures 
within  little  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  of  London,"  he  wrote,  "stand- 
ing in  the  streets  with  pale  looks, 
hollow  eyes  and  meagre  limbs,  or 
creeping  up  and  down  like  walking 
shadows." 

It  was  not  enough  to  preach 
God's  Word  in  a  country  where 
starvation  and  disease  stalked  un- 
checked. He  set  up  poorhouses  and 
sought  to  provide  employment  to 
the  needy.  Then  at  Bristol  in  1746 

*  See  the  watercolor  pictorial  The  Wesleys 
in  Georgia,  September,  1957,  page  ■  '•',;  and 
Methodist  Americana,  November,  1959,  page  01. 
—Eds. 

t  See  John  Wesley — A  Man  to  Know.  M<i  :. 
1903,   page  32.— Eds. 


he  opened  a  free  medical  dispen- 
sary, giving  medicines  to  all  who 
came  every  Friday.  The  first  day, 
December  5,  about  30  people 
brought  their  aching  fevers,  their 
gouts,  their  consumption  to  the 
dispensaiy.  The  first  man  to  be 
treated,  according  to  Wesley,  was 
William  Kirkman,  an  aged  weaver. 

"What  complaint  have  you?" 
asked  Wesley. 

"O,  Sir,  a  cough,  a  very  sore 
cough.  I  can  get  no  rest  night  or 
day." 

"How  long  have  you  had  it?" 

"About  three  score  years;  it  began 
when  I  was  11  years  old." 

Wesley  smiled  to  himself.  At  least 
his  first  case  was  a  safe  one.  He 
could  not  make  an  error  which 
might  destroy  Bristol's  confidence 
in  the  new  dispensary.  He  gave  the 
old  man  a  harmless  drug. 

"Take  this  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  If  it  does  you  no  good,  it  will 
do  you  no  harm." 

Later  he  learned  the  old  man  had 
been  cured.  In  5  months,  Wesley 
treated  500  patients.  Unfortunately, 
the  Bristol  dispensary  had  to  close 
during  the  next  year  for  lack  of 
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medicine.  But  it  did  help  set  the 
pattern  of  Methodist  concern  which 
was  to  eventuate  in  a  full-blown 
social  gospel. 

Most  doctors  of  Wesley's  day  be- 
lieved that  20  drugs  would  be  20 
times  as  effective  against  a  disease 
as  one  drug.  They  often  heaped 
drug  on  drug  into  a  prescription 
without  any  fear  as  to  the  results. 
Wesley  rejected  this  practice,  and 
most  of  the  medicines  he  gave  at 
Bristol  and  at  dispensaries  in  Lon- 
don and  Newcastle  were  simple 
herbs  and  drugs.  He,  in  particular, 
opposed  the  reckless  use  of  opium, 
bark,  steel,  and  quicksilver  prepara- 
tions and  insisted  that  healing  was 
a  natural  process;  a  doctor  need 
only  assist  with  his  prescriptions. 
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OHN  Wesley  once  told  a  friend, 
'He  is  the  best  physician,  not  who 
talks  best  or  who  writes  best  but 
who  performs  the  most  cures." 

Even  so,  he  proceeded  to  write  a 
medical  book,  his  Primitive  Phys- 
ick,  or  An  Easy  and  Natural  Way 
of  Curing  Most  Diseases.  It  was  a 
family  medical  book,  easy  to  read, 
that  went  through  23  editions  in 
his  lifetime.*  In  his  day,  medicine 
was  just  emerging  from  the  Dark 
Ages.  William  Harvey  had  com- 
pleted his  studies  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood;  Leeuwenhoek  had  dis- 
covered bacteria  through  a  micro- 
scope; but  few  practicing  physi- 
cians were  familiar  with  these 
findings.  They  relied  on  decoctions 
of  elm  bark,  rhubarb  and  chalk  for 
simple  illnesses  and  more  exotic 
compounds  for  serious  cases.  Dried 
goat's  blood,  dried  powdered  bees, 
and  live  toads  dipped  in  oil  of  soot, 
burned  and  pulverized,  were  con- 
sidered effective  remedies.  Some 
physicians  wrapped  a  patient's  ach- 
ing legs  in  the  hot  lungs  of  bullocks 
or  put  hot,  split  pigeons  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  The  eyes  of  crabs  could 
be  used  to  take  away  acidities. 

In  undernourished  England,  rick- 
ets was  common  among  children. 
Thomas  Page,  surgeon  at  the  Bristol 
Royal  Infirmary,  gave  his  treatment 
as  follows: 

"First   blood   them   in   the   ears, 

*  Wesley  wrote  another  medical  book,  The 
Family  Physician,  or  Advice  with  Respect  to 
Health,  including  Directions  for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Acute  Diseases,  extracted  from  Dr. 
Tissot.  Titsot  was  a  physician-author  of  Berne, 
Switzerland. — Eds. 


then  rub  the  place  with  a  handsome 
lock  of  black  wool  and  lay  the  wool 
on  the  ears  till  night  and  then  take 
the  wool  and  open  it  and  lay  it  to 
the  child's  side  for  four  or  five 
days." 

John  Wesley  rejected  drugs  de- 
rived from  revolting  or  unclean 
sources;  he  denounced  the  ineffec- 
tive remedies  of  the  physicians  in 
their  full-bottomed  wigs,  long,  red 
cloaks,  and  with  gold-headed  canes. 
Some  doctors  followed  the  humoral 
theory, t  others  were  iatroehemical 
specialists,**  others  expounded  to 
the  Brunonian  system. ff  Wesley 
ridiculed  all  the  rigid  theories  to 
which  each  patient's  afflictions  were 
made  to  fit  without  more  than  a 
cursory  diagnosis.  In  his  medical 
book,  he  proposed  to  join  common- 
sense  and  his  experience  to  the  ben- 
efit of  common  humanity.  By  the 
term  primitive  physick,  he  meant 
the  sum  of  medicine  growing  and 
expanding  by  experience  and  ex- 
periment instead  of  the  rigid  theo- 
ries of  his  time.  In  this  respect,  he 
remarkably  anticipated  the  course 
of  scientific  medicine  which  since 
his  day  has  so  far  advanced  the 
standards  of  human  health. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  dealt 
with  commonsense  rules  of  good 
health,  covering  diet,  cleanliness, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise.  The  second 
part  listed  over  900  recipes  and 
cures  for  288  afflictions  running  from 
abortions  and  agues  to  worms  and 
wounds. 

Some  of  Wesley's  remedies  seem 
absurd  by  modern  light,  for  he  was, 
after  all,  limited  by  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  18th  century. 
Many,  however,  were  in  advance  of 
his  times.  In  the  1747  edition,  he 
urged  the  scurvy  victim  to  "live  on 
turnips  for  a  month."  Such  a  diet 
of  fresh  vegetables  would  indeed 
have  been  effective.  In  the  1780  edi- 
tion, having  learned  of  the  dramatic 
discovery  of  the  use  of  lemons  in 
the  British  navy,  he  suggested  in- 
stead, "Take  morning  and  evening 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  lemon  juice 
and  sugar." 

t  In  the  old  physiology,  it  was  believed  that 
four  fluids  determined  a  person's  health  and 
temperament — blood,  phlegm,  choler  (yellow  bile), 
and  melancholy  (black  bile). — Eds. 

**  Chemistry  combined  with  medical  practice. 
—Eds. 

tt  A  system  of  medicine  of  the  Scottish  phy- 
sician John  Brown  (1735-1788),  based  on  the 
theory  that  disease  consists  in  excess  or  defi- 
i  i,  mi/  of  external  stimulants  upon  the  body. — 
Eds. 


His  remedy  for  consumption 
(tuberculosis)  sounds  absurd  to- 
day. "Every  morning  cut  a  little 
turf  of  fresh  earth,  and,  laying 
down,  breathe  in  the  hole  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour."  His  cure  for  a 
stuffy  head,  "Pare  very  thin  the 
yellow  rind  of  an  orange,  roll  it  up 
inside  out  and  thrust  a  roll  into  each 
nostril,"  is  dubious.  But  others  such 
as  a  poultice  of  rotten  apples  for 
running  sores  on  the  legs  may  not 
be  so  strange  in  the  light  of  the 
discovery  of  penicillin.  For  a  coro- 
nary thrombosis,  Wesley  prescribed 
laudanum;  today's  doctors  prescribe 
another  opium  derivative,  mor- 
phine. 

When  it  comes  to  dental  care, 
John  Wesley  is  right  up  to  date.  He 
recommended  that  people  wash 
their  mouths  with  cold  water  every 
morning  and  cleanse  them  after 
every  meal.  He  pointed  out  that 
sweetmeats  are  likely  to  hurt  the 
teeth,  unless  the  mouth  is  rinsed  af- 
ter eating  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  doc- 
tors derided  the  "irregular"  physi- 
cian's book.  Dr.  William  Hawes, 
physician  to  the  London  Dispens- 
ary, attacked  the  book  in  print. 
Wesley  wrote  him  a  letter: 

"Dear  Sir,  my  bookseller  informs 
me  that  since  you  published  your 
remarks  on  the  Primitive  Physick, 
there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
it  than  ever.  If,  therefore,  you 
please  to  publish  a  few  further  re- 
marks you  would  confer  a  favour 
upon  Your  Humble  Servant." 

In  areas  of  the  English-speaking 
world  where  there  were  few  doc- 
tors, John  Wesley's  book  filled  a  real 
medical  need. 
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R.  Robert  H.  Parry,  professor 
of  Preventive  Medicine  at  today's 
University  of  Bristol,  says  that  John 
Wesley  was  the  greatest  health  edu- 
cator of  the  18th  century  in  Britain. 
Not  only  in  his  book  but  in  his  ser- 
mons and  his  medical  practice,  he 
emphasized  "cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness." 

Wesley  also  urged  swimming  in 
cold  water  to  promote  perspiration, 
help  circulation,  and  prevent  colds. 
He  did  concede  that  "tender  per- 
sons should  pour  water  upon  the 
head  before  they  go  in  and  walk 
swiftly.  To  jump  in  with  the  head 
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foremost  is  too  great  a  shock  to  na- 
ture." 

His  mind  restlessly  seeking  for 
knowledge,  he  avidly  read  reports 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  experiments 
with  electricity,  and  employed  elec- 
trotherapy in  nervous  disorders.  In 
November,  1756,  a  girl  was  brought 
to  him  in  an  epileptic  seizure.  After 
a  gentle  shock  from  Wesley's  fric- 
tion machine,  it  stopped.  The  phy- 
sician stopped  the  third  attack  in 
the  same  way.  He  discovered  he 
could  cure  hysterical  palsies  with 
electrical  shock  but  not  palsies 
caused  by  organic  disease.* 

John  Wesley's  medical  practice 
also  brought  him  in  touch  with 
many  cases  of  what  we  now  call 
psychosomatic  illness.  He  reports 
himself  as  "reflecting  today  on  the 
case  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  con- 
tinual pain  in  her  stomach.  I  could 
not  but  remark  the  inexcusable  neg- 
ligence of  most  physicians  in  cases 
of  this  nature.  They  prescribe  drug 
upon  drug,  without  knowing  a  jot 
of  the  matter  concerning  the  root 
of  the  disorder.  And  without  know- 
ing this  they  cannot  cure  though 
they  can  murder  the  patient. 
Whence  came  this  woman's  pain? 
From  fretting  for  the  death  of  her 
son." 

He  summed  up  his  highly  ad- 
vanced thinking  on  the  importance 
of  emotions  to  human  health:  "The 
passions  have  a  greater  influence 
upon  health  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  All  violent  and  sudden 
passions  dispose  to  or  actually 
throw  people  into  acute  diseases. 
Till  the  passion  which  caused  the 
disease  is  calmed,  medicine  is  ap- 
plied in  vain.  The  love  of  God,  as 
it  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of  all 
miseries,  so  in  particular  it  effectu- 
ally prevents  all  the  bodily  dis- 
orders the  passions  introduce,  by 
keeping  the  passions  themselves 
within  clue  bounds:  and  by  the  un- 
speakable joy  and  perfect  calm 
serenity  and  tranquility  it  gives  the 
mind,  it  becomes  the  most  powerful 
means  of  health  and  long  life." 

From  his  thinking  on  emotions 
and  health  emerges  the  bond  that 
links  John  Wesley,  theologian,  to 
John  Wesley,  doctor  of  medicine.  It 
is  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who  has 
been  called  the  Great  Physician. 


In    1760   Wesley  published  The  Desideratum: 
or  Electricity  Made  Plain  and   Useful. — Eds. 
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216  years  before  the  50-mile  hike: 

Wesley  Preached 

EXERCISE... 

and  More  Exercise! 


In  their  youth,  John  Wesley 

and  brother  Charles  habitually  walked 

miles  daily,  reading  all  the  ivhile. 
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L  RESIDENT  Theodore  Roosevelt 
harped  on  the  vigorous  life,  and  the 
late  President  John  Kennedy  called 
upon  American  men  to  make  them- 
selves physically  fit.  Latecomers,  both 
of  them! 

More  than  216  years  before  the 
current  appeal,  John  Wesley  not 
only  laid  down  rules  which  hold  good 
today  but  he  himself  set  the  example. 

His  campaign  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  his  was  an  age 
of  immoderate  eating  and  drinking,  of 
malodorous  streets,  stuffy  houses,  and 
lack  of  personal  cleanliness. 

Exercise!  And  more  exercise!  This 
was  Wesley's  frequent  exhortation.  In 
his  general  rules  for  health,  he  ad- 
vised: "Use  as  much  exercise  daily  in 
the  open-air  as  you  can  without  weari- 
ness." He  added,  "Walking  is  the  best 
exercise.  .  .  .  We  may  strengthen  any 
weak  part  of  the  body  by  constant 
exercise." 

Again,  in  Thoughts  on  Nervous 
Disorders,  he  urged:  "Every  day  of 
your  life  take  at  least  an  hour's  exer- 
cise, between  breakfast  and  dinner 
[noon].  If  you  will,  take  another  hour 
before  supper,  or  before  you  sleep.  If 
you  can,  take  it  in  the  open-air;  other- 
wise in  the  house.  If  you  cannot  ride 
[a  horse]  or  walk  abroad,  use,  within, 
a  dumb-bell  or  a  wooden  horse." 

Along  with  his  prescription  for 
exercise  was  his  caution:  "Use  plain 
diet,  easy  of  digestion,  and  this  as 
sparingly  as  you  can."  Further:  "For 
studious  persons  [office  workers  today] 
about  8  ounces  of  animal  food  and  12 
of  vegetables  in  24  hours  is  sufficient." 
Wesley  stressed,  "Drink  only  water," 
and   repeated   time    and    again,    "Ab- 


stain from  all  spiritous  [sic]  liquors." 

In  1779,  he  noted  that  many  Meth- 
odist ministers  did  not  exercise  enough 
— "not  nearly  so  much  as  they  did 
before  they  were  preachers.  And  some- 
times they  sit  still  a  whole  day.  This 
can  never  consist  with  health.  .  .  . 
They  take  more  food  than  nature  re- 
quires; particularly  in  the  evening." 
So  he  told  them,  "Eat  very  light,  if 
any,  supper." 

Wesley  has  been  acclaimed  the 
"greatest  health  educator  of  the  18th 
century  in  Britain."  The  saying 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  has 
not  been  traced  beyond  one  of  his 
sermons.  His  health  rules  included  this 
one:  "Everyone  that  would  preserve 
health  should  be  as  clean  and  sweet 
as  possible  in  their  houses,  clothes  and 
furniture."  He  counseled  men  in 
sedentary  work  "should  frequently 
shave  and  frequently  wash  their  feet." 

"Cold  bathing,"  he  said,  "promotes 
perspiration,  helps  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  prevents  the  danger  of 
catching  cold." 

And,  after  urging  "Sleep  early  and 
rise  early,  never  lie  in  bed  much  above 
seven  hours,"  Wesley  called  for  rigor- 
ous self-control.  Pointing  out  that  "all 
violent  and  sudden  passions  dispose 
or  actually  throw  people  into  acute 
diseases,"  he  wrote: 

"Beware  of  anger,  beware  of  world- 
ly sorrow,  beware  of  fear  that  hath 
torment,  beware  of  foolish  and  hurtful 
desires,  beware  of  inordinate  affec- 
tion." 

Finally,  addressing  ministers,  he 
said:  "Every  day  use  as  much  exercise 
as  you  can  bear;  or  [else  you]  murder 
yourself  by  inches." 
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A  Together  in  the    t!MlM     L    Feature  By  ROSEMARY  LANCASTER 


J-jACH  MEMBER  of  my  family 
found  this  card  at  his  place  at  the 
table  last  spring  when  houseclean- 
ing  days  were  over: 

"Thank  you  for  helping  me  with 
the  spring  housecleaning.  Now 
what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Everyone  had  been  helpful  in 
cleaning  closets  and  dresser  drawers 
but,  most  of  all,  everybody  had 
been  patient  while  I  finished  up 
the  heavy  cleaning.  And  I  knew 
1   had  been  neglecting  them. 

The  next  evening  all  four  notes 
were  returned,  each  with  a  request. 
"A  trip  to  the  museum." 
"Have  a  friend  over  Saturday." 
"Make  my  doll   a   new  dress." 
Dad's    area   of   neglect    was    ob- 
vious: "A  couple  of  banana  cream 
pies." 

Using  pencil  and  paper  to  make 
the  ordinary  seem  special  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  our  family.  We 
ha\  e  used  pencil  and  paper  to  make 


a  birthday  treasure  hunt,  for  re- 
questing jobs,  even  to  announce 
penalties.  It  costs  nodiing  and  adds 
much  to  our  family  memories. 

One  "broke"  Christmas,  notes 
written  on  Christmas  wrapping 
paper  were  tied  to  the  tree.  All  read 
the  same: 

Time  have  I  much, 
Money  have  I  none, 
One  hour  1  give  to  you 
To   get    your    project   clone, 
hove, 
Daddy 

Their  father  knew  the  older  chil- 
dren would  have  definite  projects  in 
mind.  And  I  had  recently  had  the 
kitchen  painted,  but  needed  the 
knick-knacks  put  back  on  the  walls. 
However,  Dad  told  me  he  won- 
dered if  four-year-old  Wendy 
would  really  understand. 

He  need  not  have  worried.  She 
was  to  have  her  hour  after  her  nap. 


She  wakened  and  carried  a  broken 
necklace  to  him.  "Can  you  fix  it?" 
she  asked. 

"I  think  so,"  said  Daddy.  Wendy 
skipped  away  to  the  workshop  be- 
hind him  swinging  her  arms  as  she 
always  does  when  she  is  happy. 
They  both  returned  an  hour  later. 
Wendy,  wearing  her  repaired  neck- 
lace, was  pushing  her  buggy  which 
had  been  out  of  working  order  for 
months.  Daddy  was  carrying  her 
doll  highchair  in  perfect  condition 
again. 

There  is  no  question  that  this 
gift  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
Wendy,  probably  more  than  any 
purchased  one. 

One  Valentine's  Day  when  they 
were  younger,  I  was  feeling  espe- 
cially happy  about  all  four  of  our 
children's  behavior  and  thought  it 
an  appropriate  time  to  tell  them 
about  it. 

I  made  big  red  hearts  out  of 
thin  cardboard  for  each  child  and 
tied  them  with  a  ribbon  so  diey 
could  be  worn  around  their  necks. 
These  were  used  as  place  cards  at 
the  dinner  table.  In  white  ink  war. 
written  on  each  one  why  each  child 
had  pleased  me. 

John  was  such  a  nice  big  brother. 
Claudia,  age  six,  was  so  indepen- 
dent. Joe  had  a  cheerful  welcome 
for  everyone.  On  Wendy's,  then 
two.  I  wrote,  "Fancy  Pants  for  a 
'dry'  pants  little  girl."  I  had  a  small 
gift  under  each  heart.  The  latter 
was  obvious.  The  other  gifts  were 
10-cent-store  items  the  children  had 
been  wanting,  iodine  for  an  experi- 
ment, a  child's  hanky,  colored  pen- 
cils. 

The  diree  preschoolers  enjoyed 
wearing  the  hearts  so  much  the 
following  week  diat  they  wore  them 
out! 

But  the  use  of  notes  is  not  always 
pleasant.  A  child  may  find  a  note  at 
the  lunch  table,  "l^S  for  not  hanging 
up  pj's.  lc  for  light  left  on."  These 
fines  had  been  clearly  agreed  upon 
at  a  family  council.  This  method 
takes  a  little  more  Lime,  but  makes 
for  a  more  pleasant  form  of  dis- 
cipline. The  child  finding  the  note 
will  usually  grin  or  chuckle,  but 
always  pays  up  the  pennies.  Usual- 
ly they  don't  need  to  pay  another 
fine"  for  a  good  long  while. 

One  Mother's  Day  I  awoke  with  a 
note  in  my  hand.  It  read:  "Stay  in 
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bed  if  you  want  your  present."  Soon 
a  tray  appeared  with  breakfast  and 
a  note  reading:  "From  all  of  us." 
I  still  have  that  note. 

Once  my  husband  managed  to 
turn  a  nagging  situation  into  a 
morning  chuckle  for  me.  Our  tele- 
vision had  been  on  the  blink  for  a 
week,  and  he  was  getting  rather  up- 
set that  I  kept  forgetting  to  call  the 
repairman.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing as  I  was  running  the  water  to 
do  the  breakfast  dishes  I  found  a 
note  on  the  counter:  "Don't  do 
dishes  until  you  have  called  the 
TV  repairman!"  I  laughed  so  hard 
I  immediately  went  to  the  phone 
to  call  my  close  friend  and  tell  her 
the  joke.  Attached  to  the  phone  I 
found  another  note:  "Don't  call 
Barbara  until  you  call  the  repair- 
man!" He  had  foreseen  my  actions 
even  before  I  had  decided  on  them! 
Need  I  add,  we  watched  TV  that 
evening? 

Particularly  for  our  oldest  child, 
John,  special  events  have  much 
more  meaning  if  pencil  and  paper 
are  involved.  One  year  when  we 
were  having  a  quiet  birthday  cele- 
bration, we  used  a  treasure  hunt  for 
finding  his  gifts.  He  was  given  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  a  map  showing 
the  way  to  each  gift.  Although  we 
spent  less  than  $10  on  all  the  gifts, 
he  still  talks  about  this  birthday  as 
being  one  of  the  nicest. 

J  OHN,  in  turn,  enjoys  creating  his 
own  innovations  with  pencil  and 
paper.  The  latest  was  a  valentine 
which  I  found  stuck  on  the  wall  op- 
posite the  mirror.  The  words  "I 
Love  You"  were  printed  backward 
so  they  could  be  read  in  the  mirror. 

I  wonder  if  the  use  of  notes  in 
our  family  got  its  start  after  I 
looked  in  my  childhood  scrapbook 
and  saw  a  note  I  received  on  my 
10th  birthday.  I  can  still  see  it  as 
if  I  had  received  it  yesterday.  It  was 
written  on  some  odd  hotel  station- 
ery: "Your  birthday  present  is 
locked  up  where  we  cannot  get  it. 
A  Bike.  Love,  Mother  &  Dad."  The 
people  who  had  kept  the  bike  hid- 
den for  my  parents  had  gone  away 
for  the  day  without  remembering. 

Perhaps  our  children,  too,  will 
someday  look  back  on  the  magic  of 
pencil  and  paper  as  being  a  meas- 
ure of  our  love  for  diem. 
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That  other   woman 

in  your  child's  life 

molds  his  character MQQ- 

lie  fyiows  her — do  you? 


When  Teacher  r  '.. 
Comes  to  Lunch 


"HERE  SHE  IS,  Mom!  She's 
coming  up  the  walk!" 

An  excited  third-grader  jumps  up 
and  down  at  the  window. 

"All  right,  dear.  Let's  go  to  the 
door.  You're  the  man  of  the  house 
today.  You're  the  host." 

As  this  mother  and  son  welcome 
their  special  visitor,  they  are  partici- 
pating in  a  delightful  practice  that 
over  the  years  has  become  more  and 
more  widespread — that  of  inviting 
the  teacher  to  lunch.  Although  it 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  any  parent- 
teacher  handbook,  these  informal 
social  hours  have  proved  extremely 
helpful  in  creating  better  under- 
standing at  home  and  at  school.  Be- 
sides, it's   fun. 

The  youngster  is  proud  and 
pleased  to  see  his  two  favorite 
women  sharing  lunch  at  his  home. 
Granted,  he  may  show  this  by  some 
measure  of  unusual  behavior — being 
awed  or  too  talkative,  eating 
ravenously  or  shunning  food,  or 
squirming  restlessly  instead  of  sit- 
ting quietly.  But  this  is  the  thrill  of 
the  school  year  for  him. 

Yet  many  mothers  hesitate  to  ask 
their  child's  teacher  home  for  lunch 
because  "I  don't  know  what  I'd  talk 
about"  or  "I  don't  want  it  to  look 
like  I'm  pushing  my  child." 

Neither  of  these  things,  however, 
is  worthy  of  a  second  thought. 
Teachers  are  people,  too,  and  they 
enjoy  these  visits  as  much  as  do 
parents. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
perhaps    your    guest    was    a    little 


hesitant  about  meeting  you,  too? 
After  all,  you  expect  something  of 
her  in  helping  your  youngster  grow 
in  mind  and  character,  and  she 
knows  it.  The  responsibility  you  two 
share  in  the  child's  development 
should  be  your  first  and  greatest 
common  bond! 

So,  Mother,  by  all  means  be 
casual  and  relaxed.  Have  a  simple 
meal — perhaps  a  salad,  potato  chips, 
a  dessert,  and  beverage.  No  dry 
sandwiches,  please;  your  guest  is 
probably  weary  of  her  daily  noon- 
hour  sandwich  meals. 

Count  a  long  10  when  you  feel 
the  urge  to  ask  how  your  child  is 
doing  in  school,  and  try  to  avoid 
describing  the  cute  things  he  says 
and  does.  Don't  ask  whether  she 
really  likes  being  a  teacher;  after 
all,  it's  her  chosen  profession.  If  you 
want  to  discuss  other  teachers  you've 
known,  talk  about  those  you've  ad- 
mired. And  say  something  pleasant 
about  the  educational  system — or 
don't  say  anything  at  all. 

What  else  to  talk  about?  Well,  the 
teacher  herself.  Show  a  genuine 
interest  in  her  as  a  person,  not  just 
as  a  pedant.  You  may  find  that  her 
husband  leaves  his  clothes  lying 
about  just  as  yours  does;  that  she 
took  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of 
eight,  too,  or  that  you  both  hate 
cooking  plain  foods  but  must  be- 
cause of  your  waistline. 

Suddenly,  the  hour  is  up — and  it 
seems  you've  only  begun  to  talk. 
It  hasn't  been  at  all  difficult! 

— Shirley  Smoi.i.k 
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At  the  new  Clubland,  more  than  400  of  these  stones  cite  generous  givers. 
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T  H  the 
dawn  that  tragic 
morning  in  1941. 
the  little  minis- 
ter stood  weeping  in  the  bombed- 
ont,  smoldering  ruins  of  his  first 
Clubland  in  southeast  London. 
With  him,  their  laces  blackened  by 
a  night  of  fire-fighting,  were  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  whose  lives 
had  centered  around  the  destroyed 
chapel,  workshop,  gym,  and  game 
rooms. 

"W'otcha  crying  for,  Jimmy?    one 
boy  asked. 

The  Rev.  J.  Butterworth,  who  is 

barely  five  feet  tall,  swept  the  ruins 

with  his  arm.  "Because  this  is  the 

end,"  he  said. 

"The  end.  me  eye,"  asserted  the 
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After  Bob  Hope,  after  quips  and 
wisecracks,  many  others  came  to 
help    rebuild    war-torn     Clubland. 


boy.  "You've  got  us,  ain'tcha?" 
Jimmy  Butterworth  did  have  his 
boys,  but  wartime  England  was  not 
the  England  of  1922,  the  year  he 
started  his  youth  work  there.  Then, 
as  a  young  Methodist  minister,  he 
had  walked  into  the  crowded  Lon- 
don tenement  section  to  take  over  a 
run-down  church.  One  of  the  first 
questions  he  asked  the  members 
was: 

"If  I  started  a  boy's  club  in  the 
church,  would  your  kids  come?" 
The  kids  did  come,  a  few  at  first, 
then  more  and  more.  They  cleaned 
out  the  basement,  put  in  game 
tables  and  work  benches.  By  1939, 
after  almost  20  years  of  prayer  and 
hard  work,  London's  famed  Club- 
land   was    a    fine    quadrangle    of 
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Clubland:  Where  youthful 
energy  is  being  redirected  for 
worthwhile  achievement. 


buildings — a  shining  exam- 
ple of  Christian  witness  to 
youth  in  one  of  the  most 
dismal  areas  of  the  city. 
Then  came  the  nazi  bombers. 

For  another  10  years,  Clubland 
struggled  along  until  finally,  in 
1951,  Mr.  Butterworth  undertook  a 
fund-raising  tour  of  die  United 
States,  leaving  England  with  little 
money — and  no  speaking  engage- 
ments. Things  didn't  go  well. 

"By  the  time  I  reached  Cali- 
fornia," he  says,  "I  was  broke,  des- 
perate at  the  thought  of  telling 
them  back  home  that  I  had  failed 
and  the  club  must  close." 


But  on  a  chance  visit  to  Para- 
mount studios  in  Hollywood,  he 
was  hailed  by  a  man  he  did  not 
know. 

"Where  are  you  from,  little  rever- 
end?" asked  the  famed  comedian, 
Bob  Hope. 

"I  didn't  think  it  funny,"  says 
Jimmy,  "when  Bob  Hope  said  he 
also  came  from  England  but  left 
when  he  was  two  because  he  wasn't 
getting  anywhere!  I  didn't  believe 
him  later  when  he  said  he  would 
come  to  London  to  do  a  benefit  for 
us.  But  he  did,  and  told  me  to 
come  and  pick  up  the  dough  from 
his  first  two  weeks  at  the  Prince  of 


Wales  Theater.  I  did.  It  was  for 
12,000  pounds  (about  $33,600)." 

Bob  Hope's  benefactions  soon 
reached  $60,000,  more  dian  enough 
to  save  Clubland.  But  that  was  only 
the  beginning.  The  great  and  the 
near-great,  from  royalty  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  have  joined  Bob  Hope 
in  helping  build  a  new  Clubland 
where  a  run-down  Methodist 
church  once  stood.  In  the  U.S.,  the 
Council  of  Bishops  sent  help,  and 
Methodist  students  overseas  have  o 
personal  invitation  from  Jimmy 
Butterworth  to  make  Clubland's 
new  hostel  their  headquarters  when 
they  are  in  London. 


Popular  Princess  Alexandra  delights  the  small  fry.  Her  visit  came  16  years  after  her  grandmother, 
Queen  Mary — who  had  a  long  personal  interest  in  Clubland — inaugurated  restoration  of  the  ruins. 
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"It  is  better,"  says  Jimmy  Butterworth, 

"to  have  a  club  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 

than  to  have  a  prison  or  reformatory-school  ambulance 

at  the  bottom  of  it."  His  new  Clubland — for  girls 

as  well  as  boys — is  neither  church   nor  club, 

but  both,  with  emphasis  on  the  spiritual. 
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In  San  Francisco,  where  he  attempts  to  blend  East,  West,  and  Christianity, 
T.  T.  Taam  commands  such  zvide  respect  that  he  often  is  called  .  .  . 


Unofficial  Mayor  of  Chinatown 


By  T.  GEORGE  HARRIS 


a 


'NE  MIGHT  compare  what  Dr. 
T.  T.  Taam  does  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  with  taking  science- 
fiction  to  Cape  Canaveral.  He 
teaches  Chinese  language,  culture, 
and  values — to  second  and  third- 
generation  Chinese-Americans! 

As  pastor  of  the  Chinese  Method- 
ist Church  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Dr.  Taam  directs  a  program  which 
reaches  out  to  Chinatown  children 
who  are  as  American  as  base- 
ball. Instead  of  drilling  them  in 
America's  ways,  which  they  already 
know,  the  program  immerses  them 
in  a  Chinese  culture  as  pagan  as 
Mandarin  poetry.  And  in  counsel- 
ing young  Methodists  of  Chinese 
descent,  he  stresses  the  virtues  of 
their  ancient  heritage.  Thus  the  Chi- 
nese-Americans may  relate  Chris- 
tianity meaningfully  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Taam's  unusual  approach  is 
illustrated  by  his  handling  of  a 
problem  brought  by  a  young  man 
about  to  marry.  The  man's  father 
wanted  to  celebrate  the  wedding  in 
the  manner  of  old  China,  where  the 
bridegroom's  father  was  king  of  the 
wedding  feast,  paid  for  the  celebra- 
tion, and  received  the  gifts.  The 
Americanized  young  couple  natu- 
rally wanted  a  less  expensive  cele- 
bration, one  that  would  not  leave 
the  father  penniless  and  the  newly- 
weds  without  gifts. 

Instead  of  agreeing  with  them. 
Dr.  Taam  eloquently  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  Chinese  folkway  to 
the  father.  "This  is  his  day,"  Dr. 
Taam  said.  "He's  saved  for  it  all 
his  life,  and  he  wants  to  blow  the 
money.  Why  not  let  him?" 

A  Methodist  minister  with  such 
strong  ideas  is  not  likely  to  be 
understood  by  everybody.  Once, 
during  an  argument,  a  young  man 


pulled  out  a  pistol  and  thrust  it  in 
Dr.  Taam's  face.  Gazing  unper- 
turbed into  the  muzzle,  the  minister 
said:  "What  a  handsome  gun!  Is  it 
a  .38?" 

This  genial  gendeman  with  a 
smile  for  everyone  gets  his  thought 
across  where  it  matters.  In  the 
gaudy  heart  of  Chinatown — the 
teeming  world  which  inspired  the 
musical  comedy,  Flower  Drum 
Song — he  has  long  been  known 
as  the  "beloved  T.T."  Restaurant 
owners  delight  in  serving  him  his 
favorite  dishes  (among  them  roast 
pigeon  and  plain  chop  suey),  and 
children  flock  to  him  in  the  crowded 
streets.  Men  and  women,  the  old 
and  the  young,  feel  free  to  ask  his 
advice.  Nearly  any  day  he  can  be 
found  untangling  someone's  worry 
about  his  immigration  status. 

T.T.  would  rather  be  called 
"Reverend  Taam"  than  "Doctor 
Taam,"  but  he  does  not  stint  on  his 
scholarship.  Half  the  books  in  his 
crowded  study  are  Chinese  classics, 
including  the  Tripitaka  (the  Rud- 
dhist  sacred  scriptures). 
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.IS  sermons  are  drawn  from  his 
58  years  of  uncommon  experience, 
focused  through  the  critical  mind 
of  a  scholar.  His  is  a  simple,  lofty 
view  of  culture  and  its  relation  to 
Christianity.  "There  should  be  no 
American  culture,  no  Eupropean 
culture,  and  no  Chinese  culture,"  he 
says.  "Rut  there  must  be  a  Christian 
culture  that  encompasses  all." 

Dr.  Taam's  basic  idea,  while  ap- 
plicable to  much  of  the  church's 
work  in  the  world  today,  has  its 
most  direct  impact  on  immigrant 
families.  People  should  not  become 
totally  Americanized,  he  feels.  Ry 


learning  die  best  of  dieir  own  cul- 
tural heritage  and  taking  pride  in 
it,  he  believes,  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  make  better  Americans 
and  stronger  Christians. 

He  teaches  his  concept  with  a 
well-seasoned  sense  of  mission. 
That  mission  first  took  shape  in 
China  during  die  early  years  of  this 
century,  when  Christian  churches 
faced  the  challenge  of  the  Orient. 
Though  the  communist  takeover  on 
die  mainland  drove  out  missionaries 
and  destroyed  much  of  what  they 
had  built,  T.T.  today  still  is  actively 
preparing  for  the  day  when  Protes- 
tantism again  will  address  itself  to 
800  million  Chinese.  He  continues 
to  study  and  work,  his  career  a 
record  of  patient  preparation  for 
an  opportunity  that  must  not  be 
lost,  he  feels,  even  if  it  does  not 
come  within  his  lifetime. 

Rom  October  16,  1904,  the  son  of 
a  conservative  and  learned  family 
in  Canton,  he  was  given  the  name 
Tso  Tin,  which  means  "ancestral 
fields."  Like  any  patriotic  Chinese 
boy,  he  felt  humiliated  at  the  weak- 
ness of  his  country's  ancient  culture 
in  its  clash  with  the  West's  vital 
science  and  religion.  Through  his 
study  of  Chinese  history,  he  was 
"quite  opposed  to  the  exploitation 
by  the  white  man."  His  resentment 
of  foreign  domination  was  height- 
ened by  the  Roxer  Rebellion  of 
1900,  in  which  231  foreigners,  in- 
cluding missionaries,  and  several 
hundred  Chinese  Christians  were 
slain.  In  retaliation,  eight  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  sent 
troops  into  China  and  seized  the 
capital  of  Peking. 

So,  at  age  14,  T.T.  acquiesced 
reluctantly  when  an  uncle,  an  herb 
doctor  who  had  migrated  to   Los 
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Angeles,  insisted  that  the  family 
send  the  boy  to  Pui  Ching  Acad- 
emy, a  Baptist  mission  school  in 
Canton.  "I  argued  with  my  class- 
mates," he  recalls,  "and  I  studied 
the  Bible  only  in  order  to  refute  it." 

But  the  earnest,  angry  teen-ager 
gradually  sensed  in  the  Bible  a 
compelling  truth  that  he  had  not 
found  in  China's  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism.  He  grasped  the  con- 
cept of  a  personal  God,  and  the 
glory  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  "Through 
Jesus  Christ,"  he  says,  "a  person  can 
obtain  the  power  of  the  infinite." 

Thus  T.T.  found  himself  on  the 
way  to  conversion.  It  was  a  painful 
decision.  When  he  was  baptized  at 
17,  his  family  banished  him,  as  he 
knew  they  would.  The  Baptist  mis- 
sion, where  he  sometimes  taught 
Bible  to  laborers,  lent  him  money 
to  finish  high  school.  Then  his  uncle 
provided  money  for  passage  to  the 
United  States. 


s 


ETTLING  in  Los  Angeles,  T.T. 
entered  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  did  menial  work  in 
restaurants  to  pay  his  tuition  and 
to  support  himself.  His  plan  was 
clear:  to  prepare  for  Christian  mis- 
sion work  back  in  his  native  China. 

California  was  not  then  a  friendly 
place  for  Chinese,  and  T.T.  found 
his  faith  tested  by  many  a  bigot. 
Barbershops  refused  to  cut  his  hair 
— and  lost  forever  a  customer  whom 
many  would  welcome  today.  Even 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, where  he  went  to  take  swim- 
ming lessons,  turned  the  young 
"Chinaman"  away. 

Somewhat  dispirited,  he  trans- 
ferred in  1928  to  Chicago's  Lewis 
Institute  (later  incorporated  in  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology), 
and  again  he  paid  his  tuition  by 
waiting  tables  in  chop  suey  restau- 
rants. But  life  brightened  when  he 
started  attending  Chinatown's  Con- 
gregational Church.  Before  long  he 
found  himself  leading  the  young 
people's  group  and  soon  he  wed  the 
pastor's  daughter,  Martha  Leong. 

The  couple  started  a  new  life  in 
their  new  world.  They  named 
their  first  son  Martin,  combining 
Martha's  name  with  Tso  Tin.  Feel- 
ing that  they  had  thus  paid  homage 
to  Martin  Luther,  they  balanced 
things  by  naming  their  second  son 


Known  on  sight  by  most  residents  of  Chinatown, 

Dr.  Taam  (right)  is  greeted  by  a  friend  during  a  stroll 

through  the  heart  of  the  community.  Except  for 

the  Chinese  signs,  this  could  be  any  American  city — 

even  to  the  distinctly  non-Oriental  horseplay! 
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Calvin.  They  never  got  to  a  Wesley. 
At  30,  Martin,  a  graduate  of  the 
Methodist-related  University  of  the 
Pacific,  is  in  charge  of  computers 
at  Philco  Electronics;  Calvin,  now 
26,  will  graduate  soon  from  the 
University  of  California  dental 
school.  The  Taams  have  four  grand- 
children. 


J_jYEN  while  starting  his  family, 
however,  T.T.  continued  his  prepa- 
ration for  missionary  work.  He 
moved  back  west  to  enter  the  Pacif- 
ic School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.  Aldiough  he  had  to  interrupt 
his  studies  several  times  to  support 
his  family — once  he  set  up  a  whole- 
sale vegetable  business — he  earned 
an  MA.  in  1934  and  a  B.D.  in  1935. 
(He  was  honored  with  a  D.D.  in 
1955.)  By  1937  he  at  last  felt  pre- 
pared to  go  back  home  to  train 
young  ministers  at  Canton's  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

There  he  found  Chinese  culture 
coming  apart  at  the  seams  even 
faster  than  before.  His  own  broad 
education,  which  ranged  from 
labor  economics  and  psychology  to 
philosophy  and  Christian  education, 
told  him  that  the  Chinese  preachers, 
to  be  effective  in  die  crisis,  had  to 
analyze  China's  profound  changes 
in  terms  of  Christian  ethics.  He  set 
up  a  course  of  study  to  fill  this  need 
and  joyfully  taught  it.  But  too  late. 
Already  the  Japanese  armies,  ex- 
ploiting China's  Confucian  confu- 
sion, were  moving  toward  Canton. 

Just  24  days  before  the  Japanese 
captured  Canton,  T.T.  and  Martha 
sailed  back  to  San  Francisco  to  take 
charge  of  the  Chinese  Methodist 
Church.  By  then — baptized  a  Bap- 
tist, ordained  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  called  to  a  Methodist 
church — Dr.  Taam  had  become  a 
walking  specimen  of  ecumenicity. 
"I've  got  three  tickets  to  heaven,"  he 
says  with  a  smile.  "I'll  try  them  all 
on  St.  Peter." 

He  studied  sociology  to  be  better 
prepared  if  he  ever  again  had  a 
chance  to  serve  in  China.  But  as 
pastor  and  scholar,  he  soon  realized 
that  his  ghetto-bound  congregation 
needed  a  total  ministry  as  urgently 
as  did  die  young  preachers  back  in 
Canton.  So  he  threw  himself  into 
every  part  of  Chinatown's  commu- 
nity life.  He  directed  die  Victory 


Bond  campaign  in  World  War  II, 
headed  up  the  Direct  China  Relief 
for  six  years,  and  became  a  leader  in 
Chinatown's  rapid  conversion  from 
a  blighted  area  into  an  urban  re- 
newal section.  He  rose  to  president 
of  Six  Companies,  Chinatown's  de 
facto  government  which  is  mysteri- 
ous to  outsiders.  He  became  known 
as  "unofficial  mayor  of  Chinatown." 

Although  no  longer  head  of  Six 
Companies,  T.T.  today  is  chairman 
of  the  San  Francisco  mayor's  Com- 
mittee for  Improvement  of  China- 
town. He  makes  occasional  trips 
back  to  die  Orient  for  CARE  and 
the  Pace  for  Hong  Kong  Children 
drive.  When  such  relief  organiza- 
tions lack  funds  to  pay  his  way,  T.T. 
earns  his  fare  by  conducting  a 
group  of  tourists. 

Such  labors,  however,  always 
have  been  an  extension  of  his  min- 
istry, not  the  center  of  it.  For  25 
years,  his  main  work  has  been  his 
busy  church,  a  pagoda-topped  tan 
building  on  Stockton  Street.  There 
Dr.  Taam  each  Sunday  preaches  a 
sermon  in  Cantonese  and  in  English 
to  reach  all  members  of  each 
family,  from  the  elders  who  speak 
only  Chinese  to  the  youngsters 
whose  native  tongue  is  English.  He 
varies  the  message  enough  to  re- 
ward the  bilingual.  The  high  point 


The 

Children's 

Donation 

Up  the  church  aisle  with  dancing  feet 
And  careful  hands  they  go. 
Cans  and  boxes,  each  in  white, 
With  red-ribbon  bow. 

Germany,  Italy,  Japan  .  .  . 
Where  the  parcel  ends 
Is  the  least  of  their  concern. 
These  are  gifts  for  friends. 

Some  sheep-herd  of  the  Navaho, 
Sad-eyed  Korean  lad. 
Or  little  maid  of  Arab  blood 
Will  cat  these,  and  be  glad. 

That  is  all  they  know  of  it, 
All  they  ask  to  know. 
Up  the  aisle  with  dancing  feet 
And  shining  eyes  they  go. 

— Rachel  Harris  Campbell 


of  each  service  is  the  classical 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  With  every  sentence  four 
words  of  poetry,  it  carries  beauty 
even  without  translation. 

San  Francisco's  Chinese  Method- 
ist Church,  like  others,  has  money 
difficulties.  Dr.  Taam  shares  the 
Methodist  desire  to  integrate  all 
churches,  but  in  Chinatown — where 
only  8  percent  of  32,000  residents 
are  Christians — he  knows  that 
dirough  the  ethnic  church  he 
reaches  many  souls  who  otherwise 
would  go  unchurched. 

Chinese  Methodist  Church's  most 
unusual  service  is  conducted  not  on 
Sunday  mornings,  but  on  weekday 
afternoons.  Then  it  turns  into  a 
famous  school  called  Hip  Wo 
(roughly  translated,  "co-operating 
harmoniously  together").  Founded 
in  1924  and  directed  by  the  Taams 
since  1939,  Hip  Wo  teaches  Chinese 
language  and  culture  in  a  Christian 
context  [see  the  pictorial,  Hip  Wo, 
September,  1959,  page  37 J. 
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.IP  WO'S  12  teachers  work  with 
nearly  400  pupils  in  grades  one 
through  nine.  Any  weekday  after- 
noon, we  can  see  them  scamper 
eagerly  out  of  public  schools  and 
swarm  to  Chinese  Mediodist,  where 
they  learn  of  an  older  world.  In  the 
Bible  course,  Dr.  Taam  himself  ex- 
plains the  Christian  culture  that 
comprehends  both  East  and  West. 

T.T.  lightly  suggests  that  his 
pupils  at  least  learn  to  order  at  a 
Chinese  restaurant.  But  underlying 
the  whole  program  is  his  conviction 
that  his  adopted  country's  richness 
comes  not  from  superficial  uni- 
formity among  men  but  from  a 
deeper  unity  under  God.  That  kind 
of  unity,  he  believes,  must  again 
have  a  chance  in  China. 

This  is  where  the  whole  patient 
drama  of  Dr.  Taams  life  comes  into 
play.  Among  each  year's  Hip  Wo 
graduates,  T.T.  sees  young  persons 
who  may  carry  on  the  mission  work 
diat  someday  must  be  done  again 
on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

"They  can  be  true  disciples  of 
Christ,  leaders  equipped  to  trans- 
late what  they  learn  from  America 
to  China,"  T.T.  declares  with  deep 
hope.  "Someday,  when  political 
smoke  clears  away,  China  will  still 
be  die  frontier  for  the  church." 
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Where  roads  are  jew,  modern  missionaries  blaze  sl{y  trails  to  reach  the  church's  outposts  in  the  wilderness. 


liSwk: 


Uncle  Sam's 
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Special  Friend  in  nlAUU 
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.FRICA  HAS  seen  many  rulers,  some  benign,  some 
tyrannous;  it  has  been  courted  in  many  tongues,  subjected 
to  many  laws,  encouraged  or  misled  by  many  promises.  But 
of  all  the  promises  that  have  reached  this  questioned  conti- 
nent from  the  outside  world,  none  has  been  more  persistent, 
more  sincere,  more  charged  with  the  certainty  of  future  ful- 
fillment than  that  of  the  Christian  doctrine  enunciated  and 
exemplified  by  a  long  succession  of  faithful  servants!' 

These  are  the  words  of  G.  A.  Padmore,  former  Liberian 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who— well  aware  of  Africa's 
pride,  promise,  richness,  and  ominous  portent  for  the  future 
—spoke  of  the  continent  in  general,  but  his  own  land  in 
particular.  For  at  a  time  when  racism  and  emerging  nation- 
alism feed  the  flames  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  Liberia  remains 
Africa's  open  door,  not  only  to  Christianity  but  to  democ- 
racy. "The  love  of  freedom  brought  us  here!'  say  the  Liberi- 
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Liberian  women  use  the  fibers  of  homegrown  cotton  to  weave  colorful  fabrics  called  country  cloth. 
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^4n  Open  Door  to  Christianit 
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Looking  ahead:  They  are  among 
80,000  Liberians  in  an  educational 
program  shared  by  the  church, 
government,  and  industry. 

Modern  magic:  Jungle  witch 

doctors  cannot  equal  the  wizardry 

which  produces  voices  and 

music  from  a  tiny  box. 
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Libenans  honor  Melville  B.  Cox,  U.S.  Methodism's 
first  overseas  missionary.  He  arrived  in  Liberia  in 
1833,  but  died  there  only  a  jew  months  later. 


'  *"- 


Man  of  affairs:  The  chief  not  only 

is  headman  of  his  tribe  but  also  may  serve  as 

provincial  delegate  to  the  legislature. 


.  and  Democracy 


ans,  whose  ancestors  were  former  slaves  from  America.  "We 
must  move  ahead  or  we  die— and  that  goes  for  all  Africa!' 

Although  hardly  a  dot  on  the  vast  land  mass  of  the  world's 
second  largest  continent,  Liberia  shares  both  the  curse  and 
the  benediction  of  Africa.  This  is  the  land  of  the  leopard, 
cobra,  elephant,  and  tsetse  fly,  of  immense  resources  in  iron 
ore,  timber,  rubber,  and  diamonds.  Only  the  black  man  may 
hold  citizenship  and  own  property  in  Liberia  where,  for  116 
years,  revolution  and  civil  war  have  been  unknown.  But  the 
first  Afro-American  settlers  had  their  troubles.  They  met 
with  some  hostility  from  indigenous  Africans,  notably  the 
Kru  tribes.  But  by  1837  their  efforts  to  form  a  commonwealth 
were  successful.  A  constitution  modeled  after  that  of  the 
United  States  was  set  up,  and  soon  Liberia  was  recognized 
by  Great  Britain  and  other  world  powers.  The  U.S.  withheld 
recognition  until  1862,  but  gave  support  to  Liberia's  sover- 
eignty. English  is  the  official  language. 

The  little  republic  is  just  above  the  equator  on  Africa's 
vast  westward  bulge  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  hot  and  humid; 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetation  flourish  there,  yet  thousands 
lack  a  protein-rich  diet,  and  tropical  diseases  are  rife. 

In  1832,  Liberia  became  the  first  African  mission  of  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— in  fact,  it  was  the  first 
foreign  mission  established  anywhere  by  the  church.  The 
early  Methodist  effort  was  concentrated  mainly  on  the  coast, 
and  this  work— along  with  that  of  other  churches— has  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  country  and  its  people.  As  a  result, 
Liberia  has  been  a  Christian  nation  since  its  founding. 


Jungle  skills,  which  fashioned  this 

precarious  bridge  across  a  stream,  now  are  rapidly 

giving  way  to  20th-century  \now-how. 
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Illness  and  Illiteracy 
Still  Are  Major  Foes,  But 
Progress  Has  Been  Great 

LIBERIA,  first  settled  by  freed  slaves  in  1822,  became  a  re- 
public in  1847  and  patterned  its  constitution  after  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  served  as  a  model  for 
Liberia's  flag,  and  its  capital,  Monrovia,  was  named  for  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe.  Liberia  entered  two  World  Wars  on 
America's  side.  Yet  for  long  periods,  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  a  distant  and  disinterested  observer,  while 
European  colonial  powers  gobbled  up  nearby  territory. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  William  V.  S.  Tubman  as  presi- 
dent in  1944,  Liberia  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  progress  in 
trade  and  education.  Mr.  Tubman,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister  and  descendant  of  Georgia  slaves,  was  educated  in 
the  mission  schools.  It  is  said  that  he  can  continue  as  presi- 
dent as  long  as  he  lives,  should  he  desire  to  do  so.  So  popular 
is  his  administration  that  he  was  re-elected  to  a  fifth  term 
in  1963.  During  his  administration,  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  19,000  to  80,000.  Today,  Liberia  has  900  elemen- 
tary schools,  22  high  schools,  and  three  schools  of  college 
level.  Of  these,  159  elementary  schools,  11  high  schools  and 
two  colleges  are  operated  by  foreign  mission  boards.  Eleven 
elementary  schools  were  built  and  are  operated  by  the  Liber- 
ian  (Methodist)  Annual  Conference. 

Despite  this  progress,  only  5  percent  of  Liberia's  estimated 
2.5  million  population  can  read  and  write.  The  aborigines 
hidden  in  the  dense  tropical  forests  of  Liberia's  rolling  in- 
terior still  speak  many  languages;  some  still  cling  to  cen- 
turies-old animistic  beliefs.  In  a  land  of  few  roads,  great 
wealth  exists  side  by  side  with  tribalism  and  forbidding  pov- 
erty and  disease.  Yet  Monrovia,  the  capital,  is  a  modern 
coastal  city  with  a  fine  harbor  and  a  population  of  nearly 
80,000.  From  the  standpoint  of  deadweight  tonnage,  Liberia's 
tanker  fleet  is  one  of  the  world's  largest,  having  a  capacity  of 
10,636,000  tons,  as  compared  with  10,789,000  for  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  7,933,000  for  the  U.S. 


A  missionary  literacy  team  at  wor\  in  the  interior, 
where  more  than  20  dialects— out  of  some  800  indigenous 
to  Africa— are  spo\en  by  various  tribal  groups. 


Liberia's  astute  lawyer-preacher-president,  Wi 
"We  represent  a  nation— not  a  race', 


From  the  beginning,  Methodist  missionaries  have  placed 
great  emphasis  on  medicine  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  on 
education  and  religious  teaching.  The  church  is  co-operating 
with  the  government  in  its  widespread  literacy  campaign  in 
the  back  country.  And  while  a  complete  census  of  Liberia's 
population  has  not  yet  been  completed,  it  is  known  that 
many  thousands  of  tribespeople  still  live  in  thatched  huts  in 
jungle  clearings  where  drums  speak  a  mysterious  language 
and  witch  doctors— not  all  of  them  the  forbidding  characters 
portrayed  in  fiction— still  practice  their  ancient  arts. 
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'  5.  Tubman  (seated,  center),  with  his  cabinet, 
■ir  answer  to  Communists  and  other  agitators. 

Frontier  forces  march  past  the 

Monrovia  Methodist  Church,  built  in 

1837.  Beyond  it  is  Methodism's 

College  of  West  Africa  where  many  of 

Liberia's  leaders  were  educated. 


Life  many  of  Methodism's  5j 

Liberian  ministers,  the  man  below 

may  spend  wee\s  walking  from 

village  to  village  to  cover 

his  bush-country  circuit. 
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Rub-a-dub-dub:  With  few  exceptions, 
the  Liber ian  tribespeople  are  clean. 
Daily,  often  twice-daily,  baths  are  the 
rule,  both  for  adults  and  for  infants. 


At  Ganta,  an  important  crossroads  town  188  miles 
inland,  outpatients  wait  for  treatment  at  a  Methodist 
dispensary.  Clinical  wor\  is  self-supporting. 


Boyish  play -power  is  easily  converted 

to  worf^-power  when  there  is  mud  to  be  mixed  for 

a  new  building  project  in  the  village. 
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Liberia  s  Vast  Resources 
Assure  a  Bright  Future 


YEAR  AFTER  year,  new  wealth  pours  out  of  Liberia's 
titanic  mountains  of  iron  ore,  her  millions  of  rubber  trees, 
her  great  cocoa  and  banana  plantations.  Roads  and  railroads 
reach  out,  slowly  but  surely,  through  the  pathless  jungles  of 
the  interior.  Since  1937,  Liberia's  exports  and  imports  have 
zoomed  from  $4  million  to  $153  million  a  year,  and  the 
thatched  hut  is  yielding  to  concrete  and  brick  in  villages 
where  the  palaver  houses  of  old  stand  beside  new  churches 
and  modern-design  schools.  It  is  becoming  possible  for  more 
and  more  Liberians,  educated  in  the  schools,  to  take  roles  of 
leadership  as  the  nation's  economy  expands. 

Since  1956,  Liberian  Methodists  have  been  moving  in  the 
direction  of  self-reliance,  program  expansion,  and  increased 
self-support.  The  Liberian  Annual  Conference,  through  the 
leadership  of  President  Tubman— an  ardent  Methodist  lay- 
man—has raised  locally  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
Much  of  this  money  has  been  invested  in  long-range  pro- 
grams of  education,  ministerial  leadership,  and  church  de- 
velopment. Not  only  is  this  intended  to  combat  illiteracy,  it 
has  long  been  President  Tubman's  conviction  that  only  edu- 
cation which  is  designed  within  the  general  framework  of 
the  Christian  philosophy  can  best  serve  the  people. 


Iron  mountain:  The  Bomi  Hills,  northwest 

of  Monrovia,  yield  j  million  tons  of  ore  annually. 

This  sheer  cliff  is  68  percent  pure  ore,  and 

another  vast  deposit  on  the  northern  border 

ma\es  Liberia  one  of  the  world's  richest  sources. 


1 


On  weekdays  he  is  one  of  thousands  who 
tap  latex  from  millions  of  trees  on  Firestone's 
vast  rubber  plantation.  Sundays  may  find  him 
singing  in  a  church  choir  (opposite). 
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Ganta's  Methodist  Mission  provides  a 
bric\-and-tile  yard  where  Liberians 
are  trained  to  produce  materials  for 
buildings  much  more  permanent  than 
any  palm-thatched  hut  in   the  jungle. 


Until  recent  years,  Liberia  had  no 
beef  and  dairy  cattle.  Insects  and  climate 
saw  to  that.  Now  strains  crossed  with 
the  Brahman  (left)  are  proving  resistant 
to  both  heat  and  tropical  disease. 


Mother  Africa  s  Children  Also  Are  God's... 


TROPICAL  FEVER  claimed  the  life  of  Methodism's  first 
missionary  to  Liberia,  Melville  B.  Cox,  only  a  few  months 
after  he  arrived  132  years  ago.  Modern  medicine  has  re- 
duced, but  not  wiped  out,  the  dangers  he  faced.  And  the 
call  to  Liberian  shores  still  excites  missionaries  today. 

"If  we  can  produce  men  and  women  of  Christian  char- 
acter," says  President  Tubman,  "there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  future  of  Liberia!' 

Today,  Liberia  has  208  Methodist  churches  and  preaching 
places  with  19,843  members,  presided  over  by  American-born 
Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.  Ten  of  the  country's  1 1  district 
superintendents  and  all  its  Methodist  ministers  are  Liberians. 
Schools,  hospitals,  hostels,  agricultural  stations,  and  a  leprosy 
colony  are  being  operated  by  the  Division  of  World  Missions 
and  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  in  the  field  of  medicine  for  all 
Africa  was  that  of  the  world-famed  Dr.  George  W  Harley 
and  his  wife,  Winifred,  at  Ganta.  Together  readers  will 
remember  their  story  as  told  in  the  December,  1959,  issue 
[page  21].  The  heroic  couple  retired  in  i960  after  long 
service  to  Methodism's  belief  that  "Mother  Africa's  children 
also  are  God's  children!'  The  Harleys  have  returned  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  work  they  did  at  Ganta— so  much  a 
part  of  their  lives— is  carried  on  by  others  today. 


Liberia's  war  against  disease,  poverty,  and 
ignorance  will  not  be  won  on  a  soccer  field— but  in 
attire  and  attitude  these  men  show  the 
increasing  influence  of  Western  culture. 

Together/ February    1964 


KNOW  YOUR  CHURCH 

NO.  \J 


in  a  Series 


The  priest  and  the  Levite  passed  him  by,  but  another 
stopped  to  aid  him.  Good  Samaritanism  remains  basic  to  .  .  . 

THE  CHURCH  AS  HELPER  AND  HEALER 


By  HERMAN  B.  TEETER 


A 


BISHOP  and  district  superin- 
tendent sit  down  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  inherent  in  a 
valuable  piece  of  real  estate — a 
mansion,  with  acres  of  landscaped 
grounds — willed  to  the  conference. 

Although  diis  coincides  widi 
long-range  plans  to  establish  a  re- 
tirement home,  die  question  arises: 
Should  the  conference  proceed  with 
the  plans  or  consider  other  possibil- 
ities? These,  and  other  questions, 
must  be  answered  in  a  hurry. 

Soon  a  phone  rings  in  the  Board 
of  Hospitals  and  Homes  at  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  a  thousand  miles  away. 

"We  are  wondering  if  a  retire- 
ment home  is  the  thing  for  us  to 
do,"  the  district  superintendent  tells 
Dr.  Olin  E.  Oeschger,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  board.  "Some  members 
of  our  conference  board  seem  to 
think  the  community's  greater  need 
is  for  the  chronically  ill  or  the  in- 
digent aged.  We  want  to  talk  to 
someone  who  knows  about  such 
things." 

"We  have  such  a  man,"  Dr. 
Oeschger  assures  him. 

"We'll  want  a  list  of  men  quali- 
fied to  head  up  the  institution." 

"We  have  a  list  on  file  here." 

"We  want  to  know  if  our  building 
will  have  to  be  remodeled  to  meet 
the  standards  for  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution." 

"Our  man  will  bring  a  consulting 
architect." 

So  it  goes,  for  giving  help  and 
expert  advice  is  a  major  function 
of  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
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Within  a  few  days  Harold  K. 
Wright,  director  of  institutional  ser- 
vices, will  be  on  the  scene,  along 
with  a  consulting  architect.  Mr. 
Wright,  senior  member  of  the 
board's  field  staff,  will  draw  on  his 
experience  as  a  former  Methodist 
hospital  administrator  and  many 
years  as  a  consultant  in  services  to 
older  persons.  He  will  study  loca- 
tion, resources,  and  community 
needs.  His  recommendations  may 
range  from  fire  prevention  measures 
to  widening  of  hallways  and  the 
building  of  ramps. 


Today  diere  are  263  institutions 
and  homes  affiliated  with  the  Board 
of  Hospitals  and  Homes  (8  new 
ones  were  established  last  year), 
making  The  Methodist  Church  die 
leader  among  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  healing  and  helping 
field.  Hospitals  range  in  size  from 
small  community  institutions  to 
such  giants  as  Chicago's  Wesley 
Memorial  (655  beds),  and  die  868- 
bed  Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana 
at  Indianapolis.  These  church- 
affiliated  institutions  report  a  total 
of   41,554   hospital   beds,    and   in- 


Something  new:  In  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  residents  of  one  of  Methodism's 
132  retirement  homes  are  greeted  after  taking  their  first  helicopter  hop. 


elude  132  homes  for  older  persons 
and  49  agencies  for  children.  They 
ministered  to  1,687,881  persons  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  132,768  over 
the  previous  year. 

Most  rapid  growth  is  in  the  field 
of  retirement  homes.  With  the  na- 
tion's attention  increasingly  focused 
upon  our  18  million  persons  over  65, 
The  Methodist  Church  is  expanding 
its  program  and  bringing  new  ideas 
into  the  field. 

"This  segment  of  our  population 
is  increasing  at  a  net  rate  of  over 
1,000  per  day,  or  approximately 
400,000  a  year,"  Dr.  Oeschger  ex- 
plains. "Many  persons  in  this  age 
group  now  in  mental  hospitals 
could  be  cared  for  better  in  quality 
nursing  homes  or  other  sheltered- 
care  facilities  more  suited  to  their 
needs.  Along  with  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  Methodist  retirement 
homes,  we  are  glad  to  note  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  nursing  homes." 

Mr.  Wright,  the  board's  expert 
in  this  field,  recognizes  that  the 
concerns  of  older  persons  may  be 
quite  different  from  those  of  the 
troubled  child  or  an  adult  hospital- 
ized by  illness.  Old  people  fear 
insecurity,  loneliness,  ill  health,  and 
death.  To  alleviate  these  fears,  the 
board  promotes  a  program  designed 
to  maintain  personal  dignity,  in- 
dependence with  security,  and  fel- 
lowship with  others  the  same  age. 

Yet,  it  must  be  understood,  the 
board  does  not  build  hospitals  and 
homes,  nor  does  it  finance  them. 
Rather,  it  acts  as  a  standard-setting 
and  advisory  agency.  It  maintains  a 
field  staff  of  experts  in  nursing,  hos- 
pital administration,  child  welfare, 
and  care  for  the  elderly.  It  works 
with  Methodist  leaders  at  all  levels 
to  expand  existing  services  and  to 
develop  new  ones. 

Healing  and  helping  has  been  a 
Methodist  tradition  since  1748 
when  Founder  John  Wesley  con- 
verted the  Old  Foundery  in  London 
to  care  "for  nine  widows,  one  blind 
woman,  and  two  poor  children;  two 
upper  servants,  a  maid  and  a  man." 
The  Foundery  also  housed  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  distribution  of 
medicine  to  the  poor,  one  of  his 
great  concerns  [see  this  month's 
cover].  Wesley  took  his  charter  and 
sanction  from  the  New  Testament 
and  Christ's  own  ministry  of  healing 
and  helping  the  sick  and   needy. 
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Widi  reunification  in  1939,  The 
Methodist  Church  embarked  on  a 
stepped-up  program.  The  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes  was  organized 
to  "have  an  advisory  relationship 
to  Methodist  philanthropic  interests 
and  institutions,  such  as  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  chil- 
dren, and  homes  for  youth,  located 
in  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
and  dependencies."  The  board  was 
empowered  to  "make  surveys,  dis- 
seminate information,  suggest  plans 
for  securing  funds  .  .  .  provide 
architectural  data,  and  render  as- 
sistance, other  than  financial  as- 
sistance, in  the  promotion  and 
establishment  of  new  institutions." 
Last  year  its  budget  was  $185,000, 
less  than  $150,000  of  which  came 
from  World  Service  funds  [see 
Where  Your  Church  Money  Goes, 
December,  1963,  page  43]. 

Planning  a  hospital,  for  example, 
involves  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
conference's  decision  to  build,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Earl  Debord,  special- 
ist in  hospital  services.  Studies  must 
appraise  existing  health  facilities 
and  resources  in  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians.  Location  must  be 
considered  from  many  angles.  Is 
the  site  easily  accessible  by  car, 
on  foot,  or  by  bus?  Is  the  site  flat, 
sloping,  rocky,  wooded;  are  the  sur- 
roundings free  of  heavy  traffic  and 
industrial  fumes?  What  about  the 
view?  The  sun  exposure?  Is  there 
an  acre  of  ground  for  every  25  beds, 
if  the  hospital  is  small — or  an  acre 
for  every  100  beds,  if  the  institution 
is  to  be  a  large  one? 

Once  a  hospital  is  established, 
other  problems  may  involve  the 
Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes. 
After  the  recent  resignation  of  a 
hospital  administrator,  one  of  the 
hospital's  trustees  made  a  special 
trip  to  Evanston.  Besides  needing  a 
qualified  man  to  replace  the  ad- 
ministrator, he  said,  the  hospital 
faced  an  extensive  building  pro- 
gram and  wanted  its  school  of  nurs- 
ing raised  to  full  accreditation. 

The  board  recommended  a  quali- 
fied man,  and  its  staff  worked  with 
him  during  the  first  few  months  of 
his  tenure,  surveying  the  hospital's 
needs  and  making  recommenda- 
tions. Miss  Henrietta  E.  Davis,  the 
board's  director  of  nursing,  studied 
the  school  of  nursing  and  then  in- 
stituted procedures  and  made  rec- 


RETIREMENT 
HOMES: 

A  Growing  Ministry 

LONG  a  leader  in  providing  care 
for  the  sick  and  the  homeless, 
The  Methodist  Church  recently 
has  stressed  the  development  of 
retirement  homes  for  the  grow- 
ing older  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. Now  numbering  132, 
these  institutions  are  among  263 
related  to  the  Board  of  Hospitals 
and  Homes  and  located  on  the 
map  at  right.  More  information 
on  the  retirement  homes,  all  of 
which  are  listed  below,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  board  at  1200 
Davis  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois 
60201. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham — Fair    Haven-Methodist    Home 
for   the   Aging. 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix — Desert   Crest. 

ARKANSAS 
Fort  Smith — Methodist  Nursing  Home. 

CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra — Thoburn   Terrace.* 
Chula  Vista — Fredericka  Manor. 
Claremont — Claremont    Manor. 
La  Jolla — Casa  de  Manana;    La  Jolla  Hos- 
pital for  Convalescents;  La  Jolla  Sanitari- 
um. 
Los  Angeles — Kingsley  Manor;   Sparr  Hos- 
pital and  Home. 
Oakland — Beulah  Homes,  Inc.*;  Lake  Park. 
Pacific  Grove — Forest  Hill  Manor. 
Pasadena — Robincroft  Rest  Home  and  Rob- 

incroft-Thoburn  Infirmary.* 
San  Diego — Wesley  Palms. 
COLORADO 
Boulder — Frasier  Meadows   Manor. 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury — The    Methodist   Home. 
West   Haven — Methodist   Church   Home. 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington — The  Methodist  Country  House. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
Washington — Methodist    Home. 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville — Wesley    Manor. 
Miami — Biscayne   Methodist   Home. 
St.  Petersburg — Sunny  Shores  Villas. 

GEORGIA 
Americus — Magnolia    Manor. 
Atlanta — Wesley   Woods. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu — Pohai  Nani. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago— Bethany     Home     and     Hospital; 

Methodist    Old    People's   Home. 
Evanston — The  Georgian. 
Lawrenceville — The   Methodist   Home. 
Pontiac — Evenglow  Lodge. 
Quincy — Methodist  Sunset   Home. 
Rockford — Wesley    Willows. 

INDIANA 
Frankfort — Wesley  Manor. 
Franklin — Methodist   Home   for   Aged. 
Indianapolis — (still    unnamed). 
Warren — Methodist     Memorial     Home     for 
Aged. 
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•  Retirement  Homes 
d  Homes  for  Children 

o  Hospitals 

i  Homes  for  Business  Women 


IOWA 

Atlantic — Heritage  House. 

Cedar   Rapids — Meth-Wick  Manor. 

Des  Moines — Wesley  Acres. 

Fort  Dodge — Friendship  Haven,  Inc. 

Storm  Lake — Methodist  Manor. 

Washington — Halcyon  House. 

KANSAS 
Topeka — Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged. 

KENTUCKY 
Franklin — Lewis  Memorial  Methodist  Home. 
Louisville — Wesley  Manor. 
LOUISIANA 
New   Orleans — LaFon  Old  Folks'  Home. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore — N.  M.  Carroll  Home  for  Aged; 

Home  for  the  Aged. 
Gaithersburg — Asbury  Methodist  Home. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Concord — Home       for       Aged       Methodist 

Women. 
Magnolia — Shore  Cliff  Home. 

MICHIGAN 
Chelsea — Chelsea   Methodist    Home. 
Detroit — Boulevard  Temple  Methodist  Home. 
Grand  Rapids — M.  J.  Clark  Memorial  Home. 

MINNESOTA 
Fairmont — Southwest    Minnesota    Methodist 

Home  for  Older  Persons. 
Minneapolis — Walker  Methodist  Home. 
Winona — Paul  Watkins  Memorial  Methodist 
Home. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi — Seashore  Manor. 
Tupelo — (still  unnamed). 

MISSOURI 
Marionville — Ozarks  Methodist  Manor. 

MONTANA 
Bozeman — Hillcrest   Homes. 
NEBRASKA 
Benkelman — The    Sarah    Ann    Hester    Me- 
morial Home. 
Blair — Crowell  Memorial  Home. 
Holdredge — Methodist  Memorial  Homes,  Inc. 

NEW    JERSEY 
Collingswood — Methodist    Home. 
Branchville — Methodist  Manor. 


Ocean    City — Methodist    Home    for    Aged. 

Ocean  Grove — Bancroft-Taylor  Rest  Home 
and  Infirmary*;  Methodist  Home  for 
Aged. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Carlsbad — Landsun  Homes,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK 

Binghamton — Elizabeth   Church   Manor. 

Brooklyn — Bethany  Home  for  Aged;  Brook- 
lyn  Methodist   Episcopal   Church   Home. 

Buffalo — Niagara  Frontier  Methodist  Home. 

Herkimer — Folts  Home. 

New  York  City — Methodist  Church  Home. 

Ossining — Bethel  Methodist  Home. 

Rochester — The  Rochester  Methodist  Home. 

Williamsville — Blocher    Homes. 
NORTH   CAROLINA 

Asheville — Brooks-Howell  Home  and  In- 
firmary.* 

Charlotte — Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Inc. 

Durham — Methodist  Retirement  Homes,  Inc. 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mandan — North   Dakota  Methodist  Homes. 
OHIO 

Cincinnati — Bethesda  Home  for  Aged; 
Methodist  Home  on  College  Hill. 

Elyria — Elyria  Methodist  Home. 

Lodi — Ainsworth  Lodge. 

Sylvania — Crestview  of  Ohio,  Inc. 
OKLAHOMA 

Alva — (still  unnamed). 

Clinton — (still    unnamed). 

Enid — Methodist  Home  of  Enid,  Inc. 

Tulsa — Oklahoma  Methodist  Home  for  the 
Aged,   Inc. 

OREGON 

Medford — Rogue  Valley  Manor. 

Portland — Rose  Villa;  Willamette  View 
Manor. 

Salem — The  Methodist  Home.* 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Cornwall — Methodist  Church  Home. 

Harrisburg — (still  unnamed). 

Meadville — Methodist  Home  for  Aged  of 
Erie  Conference. 

Narrowsburg — Murray -Tufts-Garrett  Manor. 


Philadelphia — Methodist  Home  for  Aged. 

Pittsburgh — Methodist    Hospital   and   Home 
for  Aged. 

Scranton — The  Methodist  Home. 

Tyrone — Methodist  Home  for  Aged. 
SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Orangeburg — Methodist  Home  for  the  Ag- 
ing. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Mitchell — Welsey  Acres. 

Watertown — Jenkins   Methodist  Home,   Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

Maryville — Asbury    Acres. 

Nashville — McKendree    Manor. 
TEXAS 

Bryan — Crestview — A        Community        for 
Senior  Citizens. 

Dallas — C.  C.  Young  Memorial  Home. 

Galveston — Moody  House. 

Georgetown — Wesleyan  Homes,  Inc. 

Hereford — Kings  Manor. 

Houston — Heritage  House. 

Kerrville— Hill  Top  Village. 

LaPorte — (still  unnamed). 

Lockhart — Golden   Age  Home. 

San  Antonio — Morningside  Manor,  Inc. 

Weslaco — Wesley  Manor. 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria — Hermitage     in     Northern     Vir- 
ginia. 

Norfolk — (still  unnamed). 

Richmond — Hermitage  Methodist  Homes  of 
Virginia,   Inc. 

WASHINGTON 

Des  Moines — Wesley  Gardens;  Wesley  Ter- 
race. 

Seattle — Bayview  Manor. 

Spokane — Rockwood  Manor. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield — Methodist  Home. 
WISCONSIN 

Richland  Center — Schmitt  Methodist  Home. 

Sparta — Morrow  Memorial  Home. 

West   Allis — Methodist  Manor,  Inc. 


Sponsored  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service,  ',:'•  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
X.  >'.— Eds. 
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Charles  L.  Calkins,  general  secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Pensions,  is  a  minister,  as 

his  successor  is  likely  to  be.  In  the  background 

is  the  new  Methodist  building  at  Evanston, 

111.,  which  the  board  helped  to  build. 

It  also  houses  other  boards  and 

agencies  of  The  Methodist  Church. 


How  We  Care  for  Our 
'Worn  Out'  Preachers 

When  old  age  comes,  our  ministers  no  longer 
face  the  economic  uncertainties  of  retirement. 

A 

.ZVS  SOON  as  payday  rolls  around  at  Everybody  s 
Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Jones  mails  a 
check  to  the  General  Board  of  Pensions  at  Evanston, 
111.  He  does,  that  is,  if  he  is  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  ministers  under  the  church's  Ministers  Reserve 
Pension  Fund. 

The  amount  (3  percent  of  the  average  salary  in 
Mr.  Jones'  conference)  is  credited  to  his  Ministers 
Reserve  Pension  Fund  account.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Jones'  conference  adds  to  his  account  with  a 
check  for  9  percent  of  the  average  annual  salary. 

While  in  die  Ministers  Reserve  Pension  Fund,  this 
money  draws  compound  interest,  adding  to  assets 
which  the  Board  of  Pensions  reported  last  year  at 
$100,951,813. 

If  Mr.  Jones  serves  35  years  in  the  ministry,  retires 
at  65,  and  if  his  average  salary  has  been  $5,000,  he 
can  expect  to  receive  around  $176  a  month,  plus  Social 
Security  if  he  also  has  paid  into  that  program. 

Pensions  for  retired  ministers  are  nothing  new  in 
The  Methodist  Church — in  fact,  Methodist  pension 
plans  anticipated  most  others  by  a  century  or  more. 


ommendations  which  brought  the 
school  to  full  accreditation.  ( Nearly 
90  percent  of  Methodism's  47 
schools  of  nursing  now  are  fully  ac- 
credited. ) 

During  the  past  decade  or  two, 
one  innovation  after  another  has 
appeared  in  institutions  and  homes 
affiliated  with  the  board.  Now 
widely  known  is  the  board's  rapidly 
changing  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  some  4,000  youngsters  in 
Methodism's  49  children's  agencies. 

Highlighting  this  is  a  recent  call 
from  the  administrator  of  a  chil- 
dren's home  in  the  South.  He  saw 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  train- 
ing program  for  houseparents  to 
serve  the  110  youngsters  cared  for 
by  his  institution. 

"Ten  years  ago,"  he  told  the 
board,  "this  agency  had  a  few  real 
orphans,  a  large  percentage  of  'eco- 
nomic' orphans  (whose  parents 
lacked  resources  lor  proper  care), 


and  a  few  from  broken  homes. 
Today,  we  have  no  real  orphans, 
and  public  welfare  is  serving  the 
parents  of  economic  orphans.  But 
we  have  many  from  broken  homes, 
plus  more  children  who  are  unable 
to  live  with  their  families  because 
of  emotional  problems.  More  chil- 
dren need  group  care  and  special 
treatment  because  they  are  showing 
patterns  of  predelinquency." 

Social  workers  have  seen  this 
trend  develop  since  World  War  II, 
ascribing  it  partly  to  the  increasing 
deterioration  of  family  ties  and 
morals.  Special  problems  bring  the 
need  for  special  training,  particu- 
larly for  houseparents  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  building  char- 
acter in  their  young  charges  and 
fostering  the  feeling  of  belonging  in 
a  home  environment. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  board's 
director  of  child  welfare,  Miss  Lena 
Martin,   conducts   training   sessions 


at  the  various  children's  agencies. 
From  her  work  with  agency  staff 
members  as  well  as  administrators 
has  come  a  drastic  revision  of  pro- 
cedures— and  new  hope  for  the  un- 
fortunate child. 

"No  normal  child  should  live  in 
an  institution,"  says  the  Rev.  D.  C. 
Taggart,  the  board's  director  of 
cultivation,  who  joined  the  field 
staff  after  serving  as  administrator 
of  Methodist  Youthville,  a  children's 
agency  at  Newton,  Kans.  "A  child 
should  have  a  home.  He  should  be 
part  of  a  family.  If  he  is  normal,  we 
will  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
family,  to  help  the  parents  become 
better  parents. 

"If  a  child  is  not  adoptable,  we 
often  try  to  place  him  in  a  foster 
home.  If  not  that,  we  may  establish 
a  home  group  of,  say,  six  children 
living  together  with  a  houseparent 
who  provides  love  and  guidance." 

Mr.  Taggart  works  with  chairmen 
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From  the  beginning,  there  has  been  the  desire — if 
not  always  the  where-with-all — to  care  for  the  aged, 
disabled,  or  "worn  out"  preachers.  The  last  term  traces 
back  to  the  early  days  of  American  Methodism,  when 
traveling  ministers  literally  wore  themselves  out  in  a 
few  years.  Between  1792  and  1796,  for  example,  at 
least  106  preachers  left  the  ministry,  many  "because 
they  saw  nothing  before  them  for  their  wives  and 
children,  .  .  .  but  misery  and  ruin." 

Today,  the  General  Board  of  Pensions,  created  by 
the  General  Conference  and  directed  to  have  "the 
general  supervision  and  administration  of  the  support 
of  conference  claimants,"  carries  on  this  work  with  a 
staff  of  60  (plus  the  latest  electronic  tabulating  and 
record-keeping  equipment)  in  the  new  Methodist 
building  at  1200  Davis  Street,  Evanston,  111.  While 
disbursing  some  $8  million  a  year  in  pension  funds, 
the  board  also  acts  as  a  clearinghouse,  collecting  rec- 
ords and  correlating  year  by  year  the  service  data 
upon  which  a  retired  minister's  pension  fund  ulti- 
mately is  computed.  There  is  a  comprehensive  card 
for  every  minister,  active  or  retired,  whether  he  comes 
under  the  Ministers  Beserve  Pension  Fund  or  is  in  a 
conference  still  under  the  older  program. 

Not  only  does  the  board  act  as  paying  agent  for  the 
conferences,  it  offers  special  programs  which  enable 
ministers  to  deposit  additional  savings,  obtain  addi- 
tional death  benefits,  and  to  buy  comprehensive  in- 
surance coverage  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses. 
Several  reserve  pension  programs  are  offered  to  special 
groups — to  lay  employees,  to  Methodist  ministers  un- 
der special  appointment  for  whom  no  other  pension 
program  is  available,  to  chaplains,  and  to  staff  person- 
nel in  the  general  boards  of  the  church.  The  board 
also  assists  annual  conferences,  boards,  agencies,  and 


local  churches   in   administration   of   their   programs. 

"Since  the  Ministers  Beserve  Pension  Fund  \v;is 
established  in  1932,  59  conferences  have  brought  them 
selves  in  some  degree  under  the  plan,"  says  the  Bev. 
Charles  L.  Calkins,  general  secretary  of  the  board. 
"In  nonreserve  systems,  no  money  is  set  aside  ahead 
of  time  to  meet  pension  obligations.  In  the  Ministers 
Beserve  Pension  Fund,  however,  corresponding  re- 
serves are  set  aside  as  each  obligation  is  created.  A 
constant  inflow  of  funds*  has  enabled  the  board  to 
take  advantage  of  many  investment  opportunities  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  available.  In  fact,  from  40 
to  50  percent  or  more  of  the  benefit  provided  to  a 
retired  member  of  die  Ministers  Beserve  Pension  Fund 
may  be  derived  from  the  earnings  invested  in  the  pro- 
gram during  a  minister's  active  years  of  service." 

With  millions  to  invest  on  a  long-term  basis,  the 
board  is  in  daily  contact  with  a  leading  investment 
counsel,  which  in  turn  advises  the  board  in  advance 
of  all  investment  recommendations  and  all  decisions 
of  the  investment  committee  (composed  of  Methodist 
lay  experts  in  banking  and  finance). 

A  minister's  pension  claim  is  based  on  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  amount  of  money  he  and  his  con- 
ference have  paid  into  his  account,  his  years  of  service 
in  other  conferences,  the  interest  he  receives  on  the 
money  paid  into  his  account,  and  the  actuarial  figure 
gained  from  life  expectancy  tables. 

While  The  Methodist  Church  no  longer  "wears  out" 
its  preachers  in  the  uncharted  wilderness,  it  feels  no 
less  the  obligation  the  founders  felt  to  provide  a  minis- 
ter with  support  after  his  labors  are  over. 


*  One  yearly  source  of  new  funds  is  the  profits  from  The  Methodist 
i ■  .  king  House,  winch  this  year  will  distributi  $700,000  to  the  various 
annual   conferences. — Eds. 


of  conference  boards  of  Hospitals 
and  Homes.  He  also  seeks  to  recruit 
some  of  the  5,000  new  people 
needed  each  year  to  staff  these 
agencies. 

The  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes,  while  operating  on  a  budget 
of  only  1.1  percent  of  the  general 
benevolences  of  the  church,  finds  its 
needs  increasing  in  pace  with  pop- 
ulation trends,  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  and  the  steady  growth  in 
size  and  numbers  of  institutions 
with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

Looking  into  the  future — 5,  10, 
25  years — shows  continued  expan- 
sion and  entry  into  new  phases 
of  Good  Samaritanism.  Although 
Methodist  leaders  foresee  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  agency  to  deal 
with  problems  of  the  retarded  child, 
for  example,  they  anticipate  a 
mounting  call  for  the  church  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  such  children. 
They  also  feel  more  should  be  done 


to  help  the  chronically  ill,  the  un- 
married mother,  and  the  disturbed 
child. 

"We  are  working  toward  the 
day,"  Dr.  Oeschger  says,  "when  we 
will  have  a  clinically  trained  chap- 
lain in  every  Methodist  hospital. 
Most  hospitals  have  chaplaincy  ser- 
vice, but  as  yet  only  about  half 
have  men  who  are  clinically  trained. 
Further,  we  believe,  there  should 
be  the  equivalent  of  one  new  100- 
bed  nursing  home  facility  in  each 
Methodist  conference  to  serve  older 
persons." 

Board-affiliated  projects  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future  will  cost 
more  than  $141  million,  though  the 
helping  and  healing  program  of  the 
church  already  is  on  a  vast  scale. 
Assets  stand  at  $700  million,  and 
operating  costs  in  1963  reached 
$230  million. 

Behind  these  statistics  are  peo- 
ple in  need:    nearly  2  million   of 


them  every  year.  "We  must  not 
forget,"  says  Dr.  Oeschger,  "that 
these  hearts  are  open  to  help,  kind- 
ness, to  Christian  witness,  and  to 
the  expression  of  Christian  love 
in  a  time  of  crisis." 

"The  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes,  he  adds,  "will  continue  to 
place  emphasis  upon  the  person  and 
his  individual  worth.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  minister  to  the  physical, 
psychological,  emotional,  and  spir- 
itual needs  of  the  whole  man." 

Methodist  leaders,  while  striving 
to  attain  the  highest  scientific  stan- 
dards in  263  homes  and  institutions, 
recognize  an  all-important  plus  ele- 
ment that  the  church-affiliated  hos- 
pital can  provide  best  of  all. 

"That  plus  element,"  Dr.  Oesch- 
ger explains,  "is  Christ,  the  Great 
Physician.  He  walks  the  halls,  he 
heals  the  wounded,  he  brings  com- 
fort to  those  in  pain,  and  he  speaks 
peace  to  the  troubled  heart." 
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Recognizing  the  pastor's  increasing  role 

as  counselor,  Indiana  Methodism  has  set  up  both 

counseling  centers  and  training  programs. 


'Neither  Do  I 
Condemn  Thee' 


N, 


OT  LONG  AGO  a  well- 
groomed,  slightly  graying  woman 
sat  across  the  desk  from  an  In- 
dianapolis minister.  She  fingered  a 
mink  stole  nervously  and  fidgeted 
in  her  chair. 

"Dr.  Smith,  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
love  my  husband  any  more,"  she  be- 
gan. "I  want  a  divorce,  but  my  at- 
torney suggested  I  talk  to  you  first." 

She  went  on  to  explain  that  her 
husband  was  a  busy  corporation 
executive  whose  work  frequently 
kept  him  away  from  home  at  night. 

"He's  a  good  provider,"  she  said, 
continuing  to  stroke  the  mink.  "The 
children  and  I  never  lack  money. 
We  have  a  nice  home  and  two  cars. 
But  my  husband  is  so  locked  to  his 
job  that  he  never  seems  to  have 
time  for  us." 

She  stood  up,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stared  outside,  with  her 
back   to   the   room. 

"My  doctor  tells  me  I've  been 
drinking  too  much.  He  tells  me  to 
relax  and  stay  off  the  bottle.  But 
he  doesn't  really  understand  the 
situation.  He  is  a  very  close  friend 
of  my  husband.  How  can  I  talk 
to  him?" 

Finally,  in  a  choked  voice,  she 
said,  "I've  reached  the  point  where 
I've  been  going  out  with  other  men 
when  my  husband  is  away." 

Turning  suddenly,  she  shouted, 
"It  makes  me  feel  like  a  woman 
again  to  have  someone  show  some 
affection.  But  I  know  it  isn't  right. 
That's  why  I  want  out!" 

A  generation  or  two  ago,  some 
ministers  might  have  pontificated 


By  ROBERT  L.  GILDEA 


on  her  sin.  But  times  have  changed! 

The  minister  in  this  true  story 
was  a  counselor  at  the  Indianapolis 
Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  Cen- 
ter— one  of  eight  such  centers  op- 
erated by  The  Methodist  Church  in 
Indiana.  He  knew  he  had  to  han- 
dle the  situation  with  compassion 
and  understanding — and  he  did. 
The  tension  eventually  was  re- 
solved. After  more  than  20  counsel- 
ing sessions — many  of  them  joint 
sessions  with  both  husband  and 
wife — communication  and  an  un 
derstanding  of  problems  was 
achieved. 

The  husband,  who  had  been 
completely  unaware  that  his  long 
hours  were  part  of  the  problem,  was 
made  to  see  that  he  must  do  more 
to  make  a  marriage  than  merely 
pay  the  bills. 

The  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  more  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  faced  by  businessmen  in 
a  competitive  world. 

It  would  be  exaggeration  to 
claim  that  all  problems  brought  to 
the  Indiana  counseling  centers  end 
as  happily  as  this  one.  Still,  the 
steadily  growing  counseling  em- 
phasis in  the  Hoosier  State  is  per- 
haps the  cardinal  example  of  a  rela- 
tively new  influence  in  American 
religious  circles — the  infusion  of 
psychology  and  its  companion,  psy- 
chiatry. 

The  average  minister  today  is 
likely  to  indulge  as  much  in  the 
writings  of  Sigmund  Freud  and 
Carl  Jung,  the  lathers  of  modern 
psychology,  as  those  of  theologians 


Among  the  scoi'es  of  Hoosier 
pastors  with  new  counseling  skills: 
The  Rev.  Charles  EUinwood. 


Dr.  Karl  Barth  and  Dr.  Paul  Tillich. 

There  is  even  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  language  of  the  pul- 
pit. While  ministers  still  talk  about 
compassion,  revelation,  and  love, 
they  also  are  beginning  to  use  terms 
like  empathy,  insight,  and  relation- 
ship therapy.  "Yield  not  to  tempta- 
tion" is  used  concurrently  with 
"Suppress  that  subconscious  drive." 

While  some  may  deny  that  the 
change  is  good,  most  everyone 
agrees  it  is  here.  Further,  it  is  re- 
ceiving  strong   encouragement. 

For  example,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  recently  announced 
its  sponsorship  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  co-operation  between  doc- 
tors and  ministers.  National  founda- 
tions are  making  huge  grants  to 
further  research  into  the  religious 
aspects  of  mental  and  physical 
health. 

In  1958,  and  again  in  1962,  the 
Methodist  National  Conference  on 
Family  Life  urged  Methodist  an- 
nual conferences  to  study  the  In- 
diana program  and  consider  launch- 
ing similar  projects.  At  least  one 
section  has  heeded  the  call;  the 
Ohio  Area  is  beginning  its  own 
area-wide  pastoral-counseling  pro- 
gram this  year.  Others  have  indi- 
cated strong  interest. 

What  accounts   for  this   sudden 
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unity  of  religion  and  psychiatry? 
At  the  ideological  level,  it  might 
be  described  as  co-operation  based 
on  the  mutual  discovery  of  psy- 
chiatry and  religion  that  neither 
has  all  the  answers  to  human  prob- 
lems. 

Ministers  have  long  since  learned 
that  simple  exhortations  for  people 
to  "be  good"  do  not  stop  mental 
and  emotional  breakdowns.  They 
have  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  reconcile  authoritarianism  with 
Jesus'  attitude  toward  the  adulter- 
ess: "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee." 
Similarly,  psychiatrists  acknowledge 
their  frustration  in  dealing  with 
spiritual  problems.  Psychiatry,  as 
one  scholar  says,  cannot  offer  for- 
giveness for  real  sin. 

At  another  level,  the  co-operation 
stems  from  the  simple  demands  of 
time.  With  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  modern  life,  professional 
counselors  have  become  swamped 
with  clients.  And  more  and  more 
people  also  are  taking  their  troubles 
to  ministers.  One  estimate  is  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  marital 
counseling  in  America  now  is  done 
by  ministers. 

Further,  Dr.  Robert  Felix  of  the 


American  Medical  Association  says 
40  percent  of  all  counseling  is  now 
done  by  ministers. 

Most  men  of  the  cloth  have 
found,  however,  that  their  theo- 
logical education  has  not  adequate- 
ly prepared  them  for  such  a  burden. 
Hence,  they  have  been  reaching 
out  for  help  from  professionals. 

The  Indiana  program,  which  no 
longer  can  be  tagged  experimental 
because  it  is  five  years  old,  is 
emerging  as  the  model  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  professions. 

Conceived  by  Bishop  Richard  C. 
Raines,  Indiana's  project  began 
with  two  objectives:  (1)  to  train 
ministers  to  be  more  effective 
counselors,  and  (2)  to  establish  a 
statewide  network  of  counseling 
centers  in  close  co-operation  with 
professionals. 

Bishop  Raines  chose  an  energetic 
Lynn,  Mass.,  pastor  and  holder  of 
a  Ph.D.  in  psychology,  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Doty,  to  head  the  pioneer- 
ing venture.  Under  Dr.  Doty's  lead- 
ership, both  objectives  have  been 
met. 

Scores  of  Methodist  ministers  in 
Indiana  now  receive  special  train- 
ing each  year — at  workshops,  six- 


At  Indianapolis  Methodist  Hospital,   many   Hoosier   ministers 
have  received  additional  training  in  counseling  and  pastoral  care 
through  a  varied  program  that  includes  full  internships. 


week  clinics  at  various  hospitals, 
and  special  courses  at  universities. 

Also,  the  goal  of  having  counsel- 
ing services  within  50  miles  of 
every  Hoosier  was  realized  with  the 
opening  of  centers  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indianapolis,  Muncie,  Gary,  Evans- 
ville,  New  Albany,  Anderson,  and 
South  Bend. 

Clinically  trained  ministers  serve 
as  counselors  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
each  man  working  about  four  to 
six  hours  a  week  at  the  center. 
More  complex  cases  are  referred  to 
professional  consultants  who  are  co- 
operating with  the  program. 

Why  do  people  come  to  the 
counseling  centers?  What  kind  of 
problems  do  they  bring?  Dr.  Doty 
answers  the  first  question  this  way: 

"Nearly  85  percent  of  the  people 
who  come  to  our  centers  are  there 
because  they  feel  guilty  about 
something.  A  few  come  for  infor- 
mation, but  the  vast  majority  comes 
because  they  have  guilt  about  their 
marriage,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, failures,  anxieties,  sexual 
needs,  and  their  family  relation- 
ships. The  church — and  each  of  our 
centers  is  housed  in  a  centrally  lo- 
cated church — stands  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  physical  symbol  of  for- 
giveness. Those  feeling  guilty  come 
seeking  forgiveness." 

Marital  difficulty  is  the  most  com- 
mon problem.  Last  year,  counselors 
at  the  Indianapolis  center  devoted 
381  counseling  hours  in  66  different 
cases.  Thirty-nine  of  those  cases 
centered  around  marital  problems. 
The  same  pattern  is  repeated  across 
the  state  at  the  other  centers. 

Counselors  often  must  remind 
people  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
marriage.  Frequently  there  is  the 
temptation  to  blame  only  the  other 
partner  for  marital  collapse,  and  in 
these  situations  the  counselors  must 
be  brutally  frank. 

One  50-year-old  woman  came  to 
a  center  to  complain  that  her  hus- 
band no  longer  seemed  interested 
in  her.  Their  children  were  married, 
leaving  only  the  two  of  them  at 
home.  But  every  evening  the  hus- 
band came  home  from  work,  buried 
himself  in  a  newspaper,  then  either 
watched  television  until  bedtime  or 
went  out  to  be  with  unmarried  pals. 

The  counselor  began  to  ask  many 
searching  questions,  and  the  wife 
slowly  realized  she  was  a  part  of 
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the  problem.  She  had  tailed  to 
make  herself  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive to  her  husband.  In  counseling 
sessions,  she  admitted  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  conversation 
was  that  she  really  had  nothing 
interesting  to  discuss. 

The  woman  eventually  conceded, 
too,  that  she  had  been  careless 
about  her  housework,  which  irri- 
tated her  husband,  and  that  she 
nearly  always  refused  his  sugges- 
tions about  going  out  for  dinner  or 
for  a  movie. 

Several  months  later,  when  the 
woman  was  scheduled  to  have  her 
monthly  appointment,  she  called  in 
to  say  there  was  no  need.  She  and 
her  husband  had  "found  them- 
selves" again,  and  she  said  taking 
more  of  the  counselor's  time  would 
be  unfair  to  people  with  "real" 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  case 
has  such  a  happy  ending.  Dr.  Doty, 
who  is  a  member  of  both  the 
Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental 
Health  and  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  says: 

"Pastoral  counseling  is  not  the 
panacea  for  all  the  needs  of  people. 
It  can  be  an  answer,  but  it  is  not 
tlic  answer.  Worship,  group  dy- 
namics, involvement  in  outside  ac- 
tivities, small  Bible-study  groups, 
all  these  play  a  part.  Still  others  are 
beyond  counseling  help  and  hos- 
pitalization is  required." 

Nevertheless,  pastoral  counseling 
has  a  significant  role.  Professionals 
are  the  first  to  say  it.  Dr.  Harriet  E. 
O'Shea,  Purdue  University  psychol- 


ogist and  counselor,  says,  "We  need 
the  help  of  pastors  in  counseling.  In 
addition  to  pastors  being  closer  to 
people  than  we  are,  there  just  aren't 
enough  professional  counselors  to 
go  around." 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Moore,  Indian- 
apolis psychiatrist  and  medical  di- 
rector of  LaRue  Carter  Hospital, 
agrees.  He  says: 

"With  the  growing  awareness 
that  the  number  of  minor  mental 
illnesses  or  emotional  disturbances 
is  legion  and  that  early  grass-roots 
advice  and  counseling  by  one's  own 
personal  minister  may  prevent 
more  serious  complications,  it  be- 
hooves psychiatrists  to  join  hands 
with  ministers  in  an  all-out  com- 
munity effort  to  eliminate,  reduce, 
or  prevent  mental  illness." 

But  beyond  the  need  to  simply  be 
helpful,  pastors  are  coming  to  see 
counseling  as  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  way  to  follow  Jesus'  de- 
mand to  "love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you." 

In  this  they  could  be  taking  their 
cue  from  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  who  has  written,  "I  am  com- 
monly thought  of  as  a  preacher, 
but  I  should  not  put  preaching  cen- 
tral in  my  ministry.  Personal  coun- 
seling has  been  central.  My  preach- 
ing at  its  best  has  been  personal 
counseling  on  a  group  scale." 

When  the  skill  of  science  and  the 
concern  of  religion  are  merged,  the 
result  is  a  new  sense  of  mission. 
People  become  much  more  than 
mere  statistics  or  guinea  pigs,  more 
than  broken  puzzles  to  be  reassem- 


Counseling  workshops  feature  such  well-known  men  in  the  field 

as  Dr.  O.  Hobart  Mowrer,  speaking  here.  Beside  him  is  Dr.  James  Doit/, 

who  l>e<j,an  and  still  heads  the  Indiana  Area's  counseling  program. 


bled  for  amusement  or  self-satis- 
faction. They  become  real  people 
with  real  needs. 

But  many  people  seem  reluctant 
to  take  their  problems  to  a  pastoral 
counselor,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
fear  that  they  will  be  stygmatized 
as  "sick"  or  "mentally  unbalanced." 

For  those  who  do  have  problems, 
Dr.  Doty  offers  these  suggestions: 

1.  Seeking  the  aid  of  a  pastoral 
counselor  is  proof  of  wisdom,  not 
weakness.  The  truly  weak  person 
rejects  the  resources  available  to 
help  him,  often  allowing  a  situation 
to  develop  beyond  any  hope  of  solu- 
tion. 

2.  Regular  conversations  with  a 
pastoral  counselor  will  help  most 
people,  if  they  are  willing  to  try. 

3.  People  need  not  fear  that  their 
difficulty  will  be  bandied  about  in 
gossip.  Every  interview  is  strictly 
confidential. 

4.  Others  may  seek  to  stand  in 
judgment  and  condemn,  but  not  the 
pastoral  counselor.  He  accepts  each 
person  as  he  is. 

5.  People  need  not  be  nervous 
about  the  religious  setting  in  which 
the  interview  occurs.  Prayer  is  a 
vital  element  in  pastoral  counsel- 
ing. Seeking  divine  help  is  natural 
and  desirable  because  it  is  God's 
prerogative,  not  man's,  to  forgive 
and  make  men  whole. 

Not  long  ago,  a  drug  addict  came 
to  the  Fort  Wayne  Center  for  help. 
A  minister-counselor  saw  she  was 
veiy  ill.  He  called  Dr.  Richard 
Juergens,  a  medical  practitioner 
who  serves  as  a  consultant  for  the 
center. 

Within  an  hour,  the  woman  was 
admitted  as  a  hospital  patient.  In 
the  next  few  days  several  counsel- 
ors and  consultants  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  patient  and  the 
seriousness  of  her  addiction. 

Later,  when  the  counselors  and 
consultants  met  to  discuss  the 
month's  case  histories,  the  woman's 
problem  was  described  in  detail. 
One  of  the  consultants  remarked 
that  her  case  sounded  hopeless. 

Dr.  Juergens  replied,  "If  we  be- 
lieve in  the  ethic  of  Jesus  Christ, 
how  can  we  say  that  anyone  is 
hopeless?" 

In  Indiana,  at  least,  they're  say- 
ing it  less  and  less! 
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"He  has  all  the  makings  of  a  fine  young  man. 
He  doesn't  smoke,  drink,  swear,  or  sniff  glue!" 
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by  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


A, 


.RE  you  abiding  by  your  new- 
year  resolutions?  Remember  the  list 
you  made  only  a  short  time  ago?  I 
hope  you  have  lived  up  to  it.  But  if 
you  haven't,  you  are  not  unusual  I 
once  studied  teen-agers'  new-year  res- 
olutions. Nearly  all  of  them  were 
shattered  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  January! 

If  you  have  broken  your  resolu- 
tions, then  what?  Should  you  decide 
that  you  are  weak,  and  that  your  ef- 
fort was  hopeless?  Of  course  not.  You 
still  can  improve  yourself  in  1964, 
the  way  you  had  hoped.  Here  are 
three  suggestions  to  help  you: 

1.  Tackle  your  resolutions  one  at  a 
time.  You  cannot  suddenly  become  an 
entirely  new  person,  but  you  can  over- 
come one  bad  habit  if  you  work  at  it. 
Co  over  your  list  of  broken  resolutions. 
Pick  the  most  important  one  and  con- 
centrate on  it. 

2.  Launch  ivholeheartcdly  into  your 
new  way  of  life.  Ask  your  friends  to 
help  you.  Tell  your  parents,  so  that 
they  will  understand  and  see  that 
you    are    not    tempted.    Make    living 


up  to  the  resolution  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  your  life. 

3.  Never  let  a  single  exception  oc- 
cur. Even  one  slip  will  weaken  you. 
After  a  time,  the  desire  to  do  the 
thing  you  are  avoiding  will  weaken. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks  you  will  win  the 
struggle. 

Then  take  the  second  most  im- 
portant resolution  on  the  list,  and  re- 
peat the  above  steps.  This  way  you 
can  win.  Good  luck! 


oa 


I'm  a  girl,  a  high-schocl  junior.  My 
best  friend  dresses  in  sloppy  icays. 
She  never  keeps  her  hair  in  shape, 
she  clops  down  the  hall  like  a  horse, 
and  she  has  miserable  taste.  Her  fam- 
ily is  wealthy  and  could  afford  to  get 
her  anything  she  needs.  How  can  I 
help  her  to  improve? — F.W.  Is  there 
a  "good-grooming  committee"  in  the 
girls'  league  at  your  high  school?  If 
not,  suggest  that  one  be  organized. 
Where  they  exist,  the  committee  brings 


in  experts  to  talk  about  good  grooming 
and  manners  at  meetings.  Sometimes 
it  sponsors  inexpensive  charm-school 
courses.  Often  the  girls  themselves  put 
on  successful  fashion  shows.  Probably 
your  girl  friend  would  resent  anj  ef- 
fort you  would  make  to  change  her, 
but  she  might  accept  ideas  from  such 
a  committee  and  its  activities. 


oa 


7  am  17.  My  best  girl  friend  has  a 
brother  of  18  who  just  went  into  the 
Marine  Corps.  We  discovered  each 
other  a  few  days  before  he  left.  For 
three  days,  we  had  lots  of  fun  to- 
gether. I  expected  him  to  write  to 
me,  but  he  hasn't.  I  get  shaky  inside 
and  cry  at  the  thought  of  losing  him. 
His  sister  tells  me  to  write  to  him. 
Should  IP—J.P.  If  he  is  taking  his 
basic  Marine  training,  he  is  very  busy 
and  very  tired.  He  may  not  have  time 
to  write.  Perhaps  you  should  not  send 
him  a  long  letter  to  begin  with.  You 
might  get  a  humorous  card  and  mail 
it  to  him.  Also,  have  his  sister  suggest 
in  one  of  her  letters  that  he  write  to 
you  as  soon  as  he  can.  Then  you 
could  continue  the  correspondence. 


oa 


I'm  a  boy,  13,  and  haven't  got  a  real 
friend  in  the  world.  I've  tried  to  make 
friends,  but  other  kids  just  don't  like 
me.  I  took  a  girl  to  a  movie.  She  let 
me  pay  her  way,  but  wouldn't  sit  be- 
side me.  Am  1  doomed? — R.J.  No, 
you  are  not  doomed.  I  suggest  that 
you:  (1)  Try  to  dress  the  way  the 
outstanding  boys  dress.  Be  neat.  (2) 
Take  an  inventory  of  your  talents.  Find 
out  what  things  you  do  especially 
well.  Do  you  draw  well,  for  example? 
Or,  can  you  play  the  piano?  Are  you 
a  good  swimmer?  A  runner?  Work 
hard  to  exploit  your  talent  so  you  will 
be  admired  by  other  pupils.  (3)  Be 
friendly.  Talk  about  things  your  com- 
panions are  interested  in.  Ask  them 
questions  about  themselves.  Always 
smile  and  say  "Hi"  when  you  meet 
them.  (4)  Join  organizations  where 
you  will  be  accepted.  The  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  is  a  good  example. 
Volunteer  for  committee  work.  Take 
part  in  the  activities.  You'll  begin  to 
have  fun  with  the  others. 


oa 


I  am  a  high-school  senior.  My 
parents  make  me  come  home  from 
dates  at  10  p.m.  They  approve  of  the 
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Bishop  Nail  Answers 
Questions  About   .    . 


t^an  we  call  Jesus  God?  Of  course,  but  it  is  hardly  accurate  to 
reverse  it  and  say  that  God  is  Jesus.  Note  that,  in  John  14:9,  Jesus 
is  not  quoted  as  saying,  "Anyone  who  has  seen  me  has  seen  God." 
The  statement  is :  "He  who  has  seen  me  has  seen  the  Father." 

What  we  see  in  Jesus  is  not  God's  relationship  to  beings  on  Mars 
(if  there  are  any)  or  to  sunspots  and  cosmic  radiation,  which  he 
created.  What  we  see  is  God's  relationship  with  man. 

In  Jesus,  we  do  not  see  God's  omnipotence,  or  his  omnipresence, 
or  his  omniscience,  or  any  of  his  other  qualities  as  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  the  universe,  but  only  his  qualities  as  the  Father  of  all 
men  here  and  now. 

11  ow  does  the  church  differ  from  the  Kingdom?  Jesus  had  a 
two-sided  teaching,  revealing  a  two-pronged  belief:  in  the  Father 
who  is  love  and  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  righteousness.  The 
church  is  a  company  committed  to  both  beliefs. 

That  church  cannot  delegate  responsibility  to  political  parties  and 
institutions  for  its  part  in  the  struggle  for  righteousness.  The  nature 
of  the  kingdom  demands  an  ethic  for  political  life,  and  the  role  of 
the  church  in  interpreting  that  ethic  is  inescapable.  The  church  can- 
not cluck  this  God-given  responsibility. 

There  is  a  kingdom  of  evil,  with  all  men  bound  together  in  bearing 
the  yoke  of  evil  and  suffering.  The  kingdom  of  God  stands  opposed, 
for  as  Carlyle  Marney  says  in  The  Recovery  of  the  Person,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  social  incarnation  of  God — though  it  is  more." 

Is  'reverend*'  correct  for  a  minister?  Traditionally,  the  word  "rev- 
erend" is  an  adjective  which,  properly,  never  ventures  out  into  gram- 
matically correct  society  unaccompanied  by  a  noun.  Calling  a  minis- 
ter "reverend"  is  like  addressing  a  postman  as  "Dependable  Smith" 
or  a  businessman  as  "Honest  Jones."  ( Lincoln  was  dubbed  "Honest 
Abe."  but  never  simply  "Honest.") 

Nevertheless,  usage  determines  the  validity  of  words,  and  the 
practice  of  giving  preachers  the  title  "reverend"  has  become  so  com- 
mon that  one  dictionary  now  lists  it  as  a  noun. 

Bishop    Nail,   leader   of   thi     Minnesota    Area,   hopes   lie  answers   questions    many     not    a    few 
people    are    asking.     Hi      eekt     your    help    in     determining     points     being     raised    in     today's 
ch   group   discussions.    Write   him   at    SOS    West    Franklin    Ave.,    Minneapolis,    Minn.     <<;<'; 
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hoy  I  go  with  and  the  members  of 
our  crowd.  They  are  aware  that  other 
parents  let  their  daughters  stay  out 
till  midnight  on  Saturday  dates.  Why 
are  they  so  cruel  to  me? — S.B.  They 
are  not  cruel.  They  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect you.  Probably  they  have  read 
about  the  troubles  some  teen-agers  get 
into  late  at  night  and  are  afraid  for 
you.  Have  them  talk  again  with  the 
parents  of  your  friends.  Perhaps  the 
latter  can  convince  them  that  a  ten 
o'clock  curfew  on  Saturday  night  is 
early  for  a  high-school  senior. 


oa 


I  am  a  boy  in  the  12th  grade.  Next 
year  Til  go  to  college.  My  mother  died 
three  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  my 
father  married  a  widow  who  had 
three  sons.  I  fight  with  my  step- 
brothers all  the  time.  I  try  to  be  fair, 
but  they  gang  up  on  me.  My  father 
has  been  unable  to  help  me.  Should 
I  run  away? — L.W.  No,  do  not  run 
away.  Talk  with  your  father  some 
more.  Ask  if  there  are  relatives,  or 
responsible  family  friends,  you  could 
live  with  this  year.  If  you  find  you 
cannot  move,  grit  your  teeth  and  en- 
dure it.  Do  your  best  to  avoid  the 
fights.  As  you  say,  you  will  go  to  col- 
lege next  year.  Then,  these  troubles 
will  be  behind  you. 


oa 


/  am  17  and  went  steady  with  a 
boy  for  two  years.  We  broke  up  by 
mutual  agreement.  Now  he  is  dating 
the  wrong  kind  of  girl.  She  has  a  ter- 
rible reputation.  I  know  he'll  get  hurt. 
I  tried  to  tell  him  he  should  go  with 
someone  else.  He  told  me  to  mind  my 
own  business.  Isn't  there  some  way  I 
could  show  him  his  mistake? — N.D. 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  know  of  none.  The 
boy  is  sure  to  resent  any  further  effort 
on  your  part  to  influence  him.  He  will 
have  to  learn  his  own  lessons  in  his 
own  way. 


oa 


I  am  11  and  have  been  going  with 
a  nice  girl  a  year  younger.  One  night 
we  were  weak,  and  now  she  is  going 
to  have  a  baby.  She  says  she  doesn't 
want  to  marry  me.  Instead,  she  plans 
to  run  away  and  have  the  baby  some 
place  else.  I'm  afraid  she  might  do 
.something  awful.  How  can  I  help  her? 
— E.D.  I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake 
which  the  two  of  you  made.  However, 
I  am  glad  you  are  willing  to  face  your 
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responsibility.  Many  other  boys  who 
have  found  themselves  in  your  situa- 
tion have  shirked  theirs.  You  must  go 
to  your  parents  and  to  hers,  so  they 
can  help  her.  Careful  planning  will  be 
needed,  starting  immediately.  Then 
she  will  not  be  likely  to  do  anything 
desperate. 


oa 


/  am  13.  My  father  died  several 
years  ago.  My  mother  married  another 
man,  and  I  hate  him.  Instead  of  scold- 
ing me  when  I  do  something  wrong, 
as  my  own  father  used  to  do,  he  whips 
me  with  a  big  belt.  He  leaves  bruises 
which  last  two  weeks  or  more.  Some- 
times the  buckle  cuts  my  skin  so  it 
bleeds.  My  mother  says  she  cannot 
help  me.  Please,  Dr.  Barbour,  can  you 
help  me?  I  need  protection. — R.W. 
Look  in  the  phone  book  or  call  infor- 
mation for  the  county  probation  office. 
Make  an  appointment.  Then  tell  the 
person  who  interviews  you  exactly 
what  is  happening.  Show  her  your 
bruises  and  scars.  She  can  see  that 
steps  are  taken  to  protect  you. 


oa 


Is  it  a  sin  to  use  hair  spray?  I'm  17. 
My  girl  friend  has  complained  a  lot 
because  she  couldn't  use  hair  spray.  I 
bought  her  some  to  keep  in  her  locker 
at  school.  Her  father  heard  about  it 
and  bawled  me  out,  saying  that  no 
daughter  of  his  would  use  the  sinfid 
stuff.  Do  you  agree  with  him,  Dr. 
Barbour? — R.G.  Many  people  feel 
that  makeup,  permanent  waves,  hair 
spray,  nail  polish,  and  other  beauty 
aids  are  sinful.  I  respect  their  feeling, 
but  I  disagree  with  them.  However, 
doctors  have  told  me  that  hair  spray 
can  become  a  health  problem  if  in- 
haled frequently,  or  if  it  gets  into  the 
cars  or  eyes.  They  say  it  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  cautiously. 


oa 


I  want  to  spend  my  life  helping 
mixed-up  teen-agers.  I  am  a  senior  in 
a  large  high  school.  Most  of  the  kids 
get  along  well,  but  a  few  are  in  trouble 
constantly.  It  is  their  oicn  fault,  but 
they  don't  see  it.  What  preparation 
would  be  needed  to  be  a  counselor  for 
teen-agers? — S.B.  There  are  two 
courses.  One  would  be  to  go  to  a 
school  of  social  work  after  you  get 
your  AB  degree  from  college.  You 
could  become  a  caseworker  in  a  proba- 
tion office  or  some  other  organization 


working  with  troubled  teen-agers.  The 
other  would  be  to  become  a  teacher, 
then  take  graduate  work  to  qualify  as 
a  school  counselor.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  pay  of  counselors  is  better 
than  that  of  the  caseworkers.  Counsel- 
ing troubled  teen-agers  requires 
special  preparation.  Many  untrained 
people  have  tried  such  counseling  and 
have  succeeded  only  in  making  matters 
worse  for  the  girls  and  boys  they  in- 
tended to  help. 


oa 


7  am  a  boy  of  18.  I  have  my  own 
sports  car  and  have  driven  it  in  several 
competitions.  When  my  girl's  father 
found  I  had  received  tickets  for  speed- 
ing and  reckless  driving,  he  made  her 
stop  riding  in  my  car.  What's  wrong 
with  the  old  guy?  He  ought  to  know 
I'm  not  going  to  have  an  accident. 
— L.W.  If  you  look  up  the  accident 
record,  you'll  leam  that  boys  in  their 
teens  average  at  least  twice  as  many 
crashes  as  other  drivers.  The  high  in- 
surance rates  for  your  group  reflect 
the  same  picture.  Those  who  drive 
recklessly  are  the  most  likely  to  crack 
up.  You  should  drive  carefully  and 
not  exceed  the  legal  speed  limits. 
Many  parents  refuse  to  let  their 
daughters  ride  in  cars  driven  by  boys 
who  have  received  tickets. 


m 


I'm  a  boy,  15.  I  do  ivell  at  school 
and  at  church,  but  at  home  I  fight 
with  my  two  brothers,  I  argue  with 
my  mother.  My  sister  bothers  me  be- 
yond words.  Is  something  wrong  with 
our  family  that  we  shoidd  quarrel  so 
much?  What  can  I  do  to  stop  it? — D.J. 
All  brothers  and  sisters  quarrel  to  some 
extent.  They  are  born  rivals.  Many 
teen-agers  rebel  against  their  parents' 
rules.  The  arguments  diminish  in  the 
late  teens.  Occasional  family  confer- 
ences help  reduce  the  quarrels,  giving 
each  member  a  chance  to  air  griev- 
ances without  anger,  and  letting  each 
suggest  solutions.  Talk  with  your 
mother  about  having  family  confer- 
ences. 


m 


I  ivas  reared  in  another  Protestant 
church.  A  year  ago  I  left  it  to  become 
a  Methodist.  My  parents  have  never 
forgiven  me.  They  think  I'm  a  lost 
soul.  Dr.  Barbour,  don't  you  think  a 
boy  of  18  is  old  enough  to  make  his 
own  religious  decisions? — A.P.     I  be- 


lieve that  you  are.  Parents  should  rear 
their  children  in  the  churches  which 
they  themselves  attend.  However,  as 
the  children  approach  maturity,  they 
begin  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
time  comes  when  every  young  person 
must  make  his  own  private  religious 
decision. 


oa 


I'm  a  girl,  13.  My  friends  all  have 
curves,  but  I'm  almost  as  flat  as  a 
board.  The  boys  won't  even  look  at 
me.  My  mother  is  well  built.  Do  you 
suppose  I  could  buy  some  gland  medi- 
cine so  I  would  start  developing?  Or 
shoidd  I  wear  falsies? — A.M.  Don't 
try  to  buy  "gland  medicine."  Talk  with 
your  mother  about  her  rate  of  de- 
velopment. You  may  find  she  was 
slow  to  develop,  too.  If  she  should 
think  there  is  any  possibility  of  glan- 
dular imbalance,  she  should  take  you 
to  a  good  medical  doctor.  Better  not 
wear  falsies.  You  probably  would  be 
teased  a  lot  and  feel  even  worse.  You 
are  still  quite  young,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  nature  to  change 
your  contours. 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  18.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  last  June  and  attended 
business  college.  I  intend  to  go  to 
San  Francisco  soon  to  look  for  a  job. 
I  want  to  live  alone  in  a  big  city  and 
be  independent.  My  parents  have  tried 
to  stop  me.  They  think  I'm  too  young. 
Why  are  they  this  way? — S.C.  Be- 
cause they  love  you  and  want  to  pro- 
tect you.  A  good  many  girls  your  age 
do  go  to  big  cities  and  wind  up  in 
trouble.  See  if  you  can  get  a  job  near 
your  home.  You  might  take  an  apart- 
ment for  awhile  and  see  what  it's  like 
living  alone.  Wait  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore you  try  your  plan.  When  you  do 
go  to  San  Francisco,  try  to  live  either 
at  the  Methodist  Residence  Hall  or 
at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. You  will  find  the  right 
friends  there. 


Mixed    up?    Puzzled?    77(f)!    turn    In 


Dr.     Barbour 


for  help.  Hell  be 
glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  suggest  ways 
to  help  you.  Write  him 
c/o  Together,  Box 
423,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
60068.  Names  remain 
confidential. — Eds 


February    1  964  \  Together 
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Instead  of  moving  from  the  inner  city, 
Trinity  Temple  Methodist  Church  leveled  its  old 
building  and  built  this  combination  church 
and  apartment  building  in  Louisville. 

The  rooftop  patio  is  a  cheerful  resting  place 

for  residents  Dorothy  Kirehhubel  and  Margaret  Anderson. 

Nearby  is  the  glass-iealled  chapel  in  the  sky,  where 

weddings  and  other  services  often  are  held. 
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Louisville's  Trinity  Towers... 


Skyscrape 


T 

J-  HEY  MIGHT  have  given  up  and  moved  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  as  other  ehurehes  have  done.  Instead, 
memhers  of  Trinity  Temple  Methodist  Church  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  decided  to  maintain  a  building  down- 
town, where  they  felt  it  was  most  needed. 

It  was  in  1958  that  the  600  members,  all  Sunday 
commuters  to  the  business-barricaded  church,  con- 
fronted their  problem:  the  old  building  needed  $100,- 
000  in  repairs,  and  diat  kind  of  money  was  not  avail- 
able. What  to  do?  Under  the  guidance  of  the  late 
Bishop  W.  T.  Watkins,  a  bold  idea  took  shape.  Why 
not  provide  income  property  to  help  pay  the  cost  of 
building  a  new  downtown  church?  The  result.  Trinity 
Towers,  is  a  combination  church,  apartment  building, 
and  community  center  that  opened  in  late  1962. 

In  five  "tempest-tossed  years,"  as  the  church's  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Paul  Shepherd,  calls  them,  the  con- 
gregation brainstormed,  planned,  then  built  its  sky- 
scraper. They  first  considered  an  office  building,  but 
a  survey  showed  Louisville  did  not  need  one.  Then 
they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  providing  quality  housing 
for  older  people,  who  would  bring  stability  to  the  hub 
of  the  city  and  also  benefit  from  the  convenience  and 
excitement  of  downtown  living. 

Though  the  concept  was  highly  unusual,  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  backed  a  40-year  loan  of  $2,575,000. 


pi 
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The  old  church  was  razed,  and  in  its  place  rose  a 
196-foot  building  topped  by  a  20-foot  cross.  At  street 
level  are  the  sanctuary  and  meeting  rooms;  on  the 
roof,  a  glass-walled  chapel.  The  14  floors  between  have 
72  one-bedroom  apartments  and  146  efficiencies  diat 
rent  from  $94  to  $132  a  month. 

But  Trinity  Towers  is  conceived  as  something  more, 
and  the  community-service  program  may  one  day  be 
most  significant  of  all.  A  conference-wide  counseling 
and  education  program  on  alcoholism  is  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Roscoe  Tarter  from  a  Trinity  Towers 
office.  An  interdenominational  counseling  center  is 
proposed.  And  the  church  wants  to  open  its  fellowship 
hall  at  noontime  to  young  adults  who  work  downtown. 
Other  ideas  include  work  with  juvenile  delinquents, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  underprivileged. 

Odier  high-rise  apartments  nearby,  started  since 
Trinity  Towers,  testify  to  the  vision  of  a  congregation 
that,  nevertheless,  still  has  problems.  Apartment  rent- 
als, which  started  slowly  even  though  they  were 
opened  to  younger  people,  finally  have  topped  the 
financial  break-even  point.  The  major  concern  now  is 
the  community-service  program. 

But  hard-driving  Mr.  Shepherd  says,  widi  convic- 
tion: "The  potential  is  there.  .  .  .  The  range  of  pro- 
grams we  hope  someday  to  tackle  is  staggering." 


Before  a  window  saved  from  the  old  church, 
the  Rev.  Paul  Shepherd  serves  Communion  in 
the  new  sanctuary.  He  arrived  at  Trinity 
in  time  to  guide  the  building  program. 


Clarence  Lewis,  semiretircd  after  many  years 
with  a  public  utility  company,  now  works  part-time  in 
the  men's  wear  section  of  a  store  just  seconds 
away  from  his  Trinity  Towers  apartment. 


When  the  workday  is  over,  there's  no  rush  to 

a  commuter  train,  no  crowded  bus,  no  strain  from 

a  long  drive  home.  Mr.  Lewis  steps  across  the  street 

and  joins  his  wife  in  relaxation  before  dinner. 
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Weekly  Meditations  by 

Ministers  on  the  International 

Sunday  School  lessons 


FEBRUARY  2 

Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  awe  him  shall  never 
thirst;  but  the  water  that  1  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  to  ever- 
lasting life. — John  4:14 

^gsOME  TIME  ago  our  congrega- 
fj*'  tion  went  on  an  outing  to  a 
beautiful  garden.  Beyond  the  garden 
was  a  mountain,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  beautiful  waterfall.  A 
child  asked  me,  "Where  does  the 
water  come  from?"  I  tried  to  explain 
about  the  springs  and  an  underground 
stream,  but  realized  this  answer  was 
not  adequate.  The  explanation  was 
much  more  complicated.  So  many  of  us 
attempt  to  answer  for  the  sources  of 
our  substances  of  life  with  superficial- 
ity and  casualness.  We  think  we  have 
the  answers. 

I  lie  woman  whom  Jesus  met  at  the 
will  was  typical  of  ourselves.  She 
saw  only  what  could  be  beheld  by  a 
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William   M.    James 
New    York,    N.Y. 


Allen  H.  L.  Randolph 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Negail  R.  Riley 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


casual  look  through  her  own  eyes.  She 
was  able  to  see  only  the  physical  re- 
sources in  life.  The  physical  was  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all. 

Jesus  also  saw  the  physical  and  dis- 
cussed it  adequately.  But  beyond  this, 
and  controlling  this,  he  saw  the  spiri- 
tual forces  at  work.  Jesus  saw  God  as 
the  eternal  foundation  which  is  the 
source  of  power  behind  life. 

The  woman's  spiritual  sight  had 
been  dulled  by  her  preoccupation  with 
sensual  pleasures.  She  thought  of  the 
self,  she  thought  of  the  group  nearest 
to  her.  In  a  traditional  manner,  she  let 
the  relation  to  the  self  and  the  group 
blot  out  the  true  insight  for  life. 

Jesus  did  not  counter  with  argu- 
ment, but  with  affirmations.  His  basic 
objective  was  to  change  her  wa\  of 
seeing  things  by  changing  her.  After 
every  one  of  her  arguments  he  threw 
her  back  on  eternal  resources: 

The  Woman:  "This  is  our  father 
Jacob's  well.  Jews  have  no  dealings 
with   Samaritans." 

Jesus:  "If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of 
God,  and  that  I  am  from  him,  you 
would  ask  him  for  living  water.  A 
water  that  is  stable  and  gives  lasting 
satisfaction." 

The  Woman:  "Are  you  so  much 
greater  than  Jacob  that  you  can  get 
water  without  anything  with  which 
to  draw?" 

Jesus:  "You  speak  of  physical  water, 
while  I  speak  of  water  as  a  symbol  of 
God's  supply  of  love  or  grace  which 
gives  life  stability." 

The  Woman:  "Give  me  of  that 
water." 

Here  he  discerns  that  the  woman's 
life  is  all  confused  and  she  must  be 
willing  for  a  change  before  she  will 
be  aware  of  the  source  of  the  living 
water.  The  Woman  shifts  now  to  what 
she  feels  to  be  a  more  religious  ques- 
tion: "Where  shall  we  worship?" 

Jesus:  "It  is  not  a  question  of  where 
but  whom  shall  we  worship  and  how- 
shall  we  worship  Him." 


Jesus  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  is  always  reminding  us  of  Un- 
original source  and  the  fundamental 
purpose  in  life.  We  raise  the  same 
questions  as  the  woman,  and  He  gives 
us  answers  that  fit  our  basic  needs. 

■Prayer:  O  God,  help  us  to  see  life 
anew  as  it  flows  from  thee.  Save  us 
from  the  short  and  narrow  look  and 
give  us  insight  to  glimpse  eternity  in 
order  that  our  lives  may  be  whole.  In 
the  name  of  him  who  pointed  us  to 
the  fountain  of  living  water,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

WILLIAM     M.     JAMES 

FEBRUARY  9 

"We  cannot  but  speak  of  what 
we  have  seen  anil  heard." — Acts 
4:20 


7jT  HE  SGENES  recorded  in  this  sec- 
VJ'  tion  of  Acts  are  among  the  most 
fascinating  of  Christian  history.  With 
them  belong  such  episodes  as  Poly- 
carp's  heroic  testimony  before  his  ac- 
cusers at  Smyrna  and  Luther's  fearless 
stand  before  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

The  true  Christian  of  every  age  has 
felt  himself  obliged  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  even  though  the  con- 
sequence of  such  action  be  dire.  The 
high  priestly  group  appears  here  as  an 
altogether  despicable  lot. 

Not  only  are  they  blind  to  new 
truth  and  new  evidence  because  of 
their  prejudice,  their  disbelief  in  the 
fact  of  the  Besurrection,  but  they  are 
jealous  of  the  disciples'  success  with 
the  multitudes.  Their  arrogance  could 
abide  no  such  insult  as  that  brought 
by  Peter,  when  he  charged  that  they 
had  despised  and  repudiated  him, 
whom  God  delighted  to  honor,  that 
they  in  fact  were  fighting  against  God. 

It  is  amazing  how  men  can  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God's  saving  truth, 
even  dramatized  in  actual  life,  and  re- 
main unchanged.  This,  of  course,  hap- 
pens every  day. 
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Arthur  R.  Howard,  Jr. 

Chicago,  111. 


Before  the  priestly  group  stand  the 
untutored  Peter  and  John.  While  they 
are  not  disrespectful  to  human  au- 
thority, they  are  fully  aware  of  its 
proper  limits.  Not  only  are  they  being 
tried  for  a  good  deed,  beneficial  to 
mankind,  but  they  are  being  asked  to 
refrain  from  offering  to  men  God's  sav- 
ing power  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews.  There  are  some 
matters  in  which  the  soul  is  amenable 
to  God  alone. 

Peter's  courage  and  ability  impress 
us  quite  as  much  as  they  did  the  San- 
hedrin,  though  in  a  formal  sense  Peter 
was  uneducated;  in  another  sense,  he 
had  the  best  education  of  his  day.  He 
had  spent  months  in  the  presence  of 
truth  of  the  highest  sort,  revealed  in 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  world's 
greatest  Teacher.  Furthermore,  he 
possessed  the  spirit  of  truth  within. 

grayer:  Father,  help  us  in  these  days 
when  it  seems  so  impossible  for  the 
leaders  of  the  church  to  speak  out 
against  the  race  issue,  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, and  the  many  evils  that  are  making 
our  Christian  faith  meaningless.  Re- 
new our  faith  that  we  may  have  the 
experience  of  a  changed  life,  a  life 
that  will  make  us  unafraid  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  Amen. 

ALLEN  H.  L.  RANDOLPH 

FEBRUARY  16 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
them,  They  that  are  whole  need 
not  a  physician;  hut  they  that  are 
sick.  I  came  not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, hut  sinners  to  repentance. 
—Luke  5:31-32. 

t\  RE  WE  usually  shocked  when 
^-Vv  derelicts,  prostitutes,  delin- 
quents, and  syndicate  mobsters  are 
mentioned  as  the  sinners  of  our  age 
who  are  called  by  Jesus  to  repentance? 
Why  should  we  be  shocked  if  we  be- 
lieve the  above  passage?  Are  there 
others  who   could   also  be  included? 


Are  they,  too,  whom  Jesus  came  to  call 
to  repentance? 

May  we  include  a  person  who  ap- 
pears to  be  morally  responsible  and 
yet  who  remains  speechless  in  the 
face  of  world  crises?  What  about  the 
sophisticated  suburbanite  who  lives 
economically  and  socially  exclusive? 

Is  it  a  righteous  church  which  fails 
to  cultivate  communication  between 
various  denominations?  What  about 
the  church  which  fails  to  provide  the 
image  of  excellence,  the  prophetic 
influence,  the  spiritually  motivated 
rather  than  the  money-motivated  insti- 
tution? 

Here  on  every  count  is  the  picture 
of  man  in  his  dilemma  of  sin  and 
shame.  So  sweeping  is  this  sickness 
until  Jesus'  answer  raises  the  questions, 
as  it  certainly  did  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees:  "Who  is  righteous?  Who  is 
whole?" 

The  answer  rang  throughout  his 
ministry:  "There  is  no  whole  person 
under  God.  There  is  no  righteous  per- 
son under  God.  God  is  righteous  and 
only  God  is  righteous." 

How  else  can  Paul's  words  be  in- 
terpreted? ".  .  .  not  having  a  righ- 
teousness of  my  own,  based  on  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  faith  in 
Christ,  the  righteousness  from  God 
that  depends  on  faith."  (Philippians 
3:9.) 

Jesus  came  to  call  all  men  to  re- 
pentance! 

grayer:  Eternal  Father,  show  us  our 
sin,  direct  us  to  thee  with  repentant 


A  Prayer 

to  Make  Your  Own 

Speak,  Lord, 

for  thy  servant  heareth. 

Grant  us  ears  to  hear, 

Eyes  to  see, 

Wills  to  obey, 

Hearts  to  love; 

Then  declare  what  thou  wilt, 

Reveal  what  thou  wilt, 

Command  what  thou  wilt, 

Demand  what  thou  wilt. 

— Christina  Rossetti 

English  poet   (1830-1894) 


hearts,  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

NEGAIL    It.    RILE! 

FERRUARY  23 

In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace;  Wherein  he  hath 
abounded  toward  us  in  all  ivisdom 
and  prudence. — Ephesians  1:7-8 
(KJV) 

/tQNE  OF  the  oldest  and  most  prim- 
VI/  itive  of  all  urges  is  self-preserva- 
tion. God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  cre- 
ated man  just  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  and  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honor.  It  therefore  follows  as 
night  the  day  that  more  was  expected 
of  man  than  any  of  the  other  creatures 
of  the  earth. 

We  began  life  in  close  fellowship 
with  God,  and  all  around  us  was  peace 
and  joy.  If  only  this  could  have  lasted 
throughout  eternity!  But  man  sinned 
and  fell  from  grace. 

Time  and  time  again  God  sought  to 
redeem  him.  He  threatened,  cajoled, 
condemned,  destroyed  all — in  vain. 
But  God  never  gave  up.  His  persever- 
ance and  his  redemptive  Spirit  kept 
calling  us  back,  kept  looking  for  us 
until  he  found  us. 

A  small  boy  labored  long  hours 
building  a  model  plane,  which  was 
later  stolen.  Every  day  the  boy  looked 
anxiously  for  the  toy.  Finally  he  found 
it  in  a  side  street  junk  store.  When  he 
sought  to  redeem  it  and  was  told  the 
price,  he  bargained  with  the  owner  to 
keep  it  until  he  returned. 

Bubbling  over  with  joy,  the  boy 
went  home  and  told  his  father  he  had 
found  his  plane.  His  father  offered  to 
buy  it  for  him,  but  the  son  refused. 
Instead  he  sought  odd  jobs,  earning 
money  with  which  to  buy  his  plane. 
Soon  he  had  the  sum  needed;  he 
mshed  to  the  store,  redeemed  his 
plane,  ran  home,  went  to  the  attic 
and  there  he  stayed. 

Night  came,  and  when  he  did  not 
appear  for  dinner,  his  family  sought 
anxiously  for  him.  He  was  found  hid- 
ing behind  packing  barrels,  clasping 
the  plane  to  his  breast,  and  saying 
over  and  over,  "I  made  you,  I  lost  you, 
I  found  you,  I  bought  you,  you  are 
mine." 

God  made  us,  he  loved  us,  he  lost 
us,  he  found  us.  He  bought  us  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  and  we 
arc  his  through  this  redemptive  blood. 

^IJraucr:  O  love  that  will  not  let  us 
go;  may  we  find  eternal  rest  in  thee. 
Amen. 

ARTHUR   R.    HOWARD,    JR. 
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fewW/iAfaA  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


I 


SAT  before  my  television  set  the 
other  night  looking  at  a  Western.  This 
is  the  entertainment  I  choose  when  I 
have  an  hour  to  relax.  I  skip  the  pro- 
grams that  are  supposed  to  be  uplift- 
ing and  intellectual,  and  turn  eagerly 
to  struggles  on  the  range  between  the 
good  guys  and  the  bad  guys.  Nothing 
in  the  program  demands  any  mental 
effort,  and  the  very  sameness  of  the 
plot  comforts  my  spirit. 

I  enjoy  the  cliches  that  mark  these 
rural  dramas.  The  fellow  who  never 
amounted  to  much  says  to  the  girl, 
"You  are  the  only  good  thing  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life."  His  wagon 
train  surrounded  by  Indians,  the 
wagon  master  says,  "It  is  going  to  be  a 
long  night."  So  it  goes  on  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  better  than  an  aspirin. 

But  cliches  in  more  serious  places 
not  only  fail  to  comfort  me  but  raise 
my  blood  pressure.  The  philosopher's 
long  and  involved  sentences  which, 
when  finally  interpreted,  mean  little 
or  nothing,  bore  me.  The  theologian's 
preference  for  "ground  of  being"  for 
the  simple  word  God  seems  ridiculous. 
The  inability  to  write  one  paragraph 
without  using  the  word  "existential" 
finally  gets  very  irritating.  The  edu- 
cator's jargon  that  is  as  dry  as  a  mum- 
my— and  contains  about  as  much  life 
— can  spoil  my  day. 

But  in  some  ways,  the  worst  of  all 
are  the  psychologists.  When  I  was  a 
student,  I  began  reading  their  books, 
and  I  have  been  reading  them  off  and 
on  for  more  than  30  years.  It  is  about 
the  same  old  stuff,  and  when  they 
start  talking  about  "case  studies,"  I 
have  the  feeling  that  I  have  been  here 
before. 

They  come  up  with  amazing  con- 
clusions: this  boy  who  killed  his 
mother  really  did  not  hate  her.  On 
the  contrary,  he  hated  his  father,  but 
the  only  way  he  could  get  even  with 
his  father  was  to  kill  his  mother.  He 
was  just  mixed  up  and  really  meant  no 
harm. 

I  am  weary  <>l  analyzing,  of  couches, 
and  of  solving  all  our  moral  and 
spiritual  problems  l>\  merely  stating 
them    in    a    pseudoseientific    lingo. 

Nearly  every  discipline  finally  falls 
into  die  trap  ol    its  own   vocabulary. 


What  we  need  is  the  fresh  wind  of 
wonder  and  experience  to  blow 
through  these  dusty  caverns.  How 
wonderful  are  words  when  they  are 
alive  and  not  embalmed.  How  great  is 
that  insight  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
which  tells  us  that  the  Word  became 
flesh.  How  alive  is  the  language  of  the 
Bible  after  all  these  centuries. 

A  modem  book  that  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  mystery  and  marvel  of 
language  is  Charles  Ferguson's  SAY 
IT  WITH  WORDS  (Knopf,  $3.50). 
It  is  not  a  novel,  but  is  much  more 
exciting  than  most  of  them.  Still,  I 
suppose  it  is  time  to  turn  to  fiction. 
While  this  opening  tirade  has  not  done 
much  for  you,  it  has  relieved  my  ten- 
sions, as  the  psychologists  say. 

Only  rarely  do  I  pick  up  a  book  I 
never  heard  of  and  find  it  a  delight. 
I  recommend  to  you  THIS  COM- 
PANY OF  MEN,  by  William  Pearson 
(St  Martins,  $5.95),  which  is  such 
a  book.  Indeed,  I  am  so  enthusiastic 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  describe  it 
for  fear  that  you  will  accuse  me  of 
losing  my  perspective.  I  could  hardly 
put  it  down  and  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  novels  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day. 

It  has  to  do  with  executives  in  a 
telephone  company.  It  has  all  the  plots 
and  counterplots  of  men  seeking  to 
rise  high  and  stay  in  their  exalted 
positions.  One  man  who  has  never 
made  it  has  adjusted  himself  to  his 
failure,  but  he  finds  satisfaction  in 
keeping  a  diary  of  what  goes  on.   He 
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/  saw  Cod  in  the  snowstorm, 
A  grand  and  awesome  sight; 
I  marveled  at  His  power, 
His   majesty,   and   might. 

Then  I  looked  at  just  one  snowflake, 
And   I   could   understand 
W/i.it    tender    care    and    patience 
Are  in  His  gentle  hand. 

— Dorothy  Hoener 


describes  what  kind  of  men  these  are. 
He  is  the  unofficial  historian  of  the 
corporation,  doing  his  work  on  com- 
pany time.  If  you  read  the  Nctc 
Yorkcr's,  "Talk  of  the  Town"  you  will 
remember  "Our  Man  Stanley"  who 
appears  from  time  to  time.  Well,  this 
character  writes  in  that  same  terse, 
abbreviated   style. 

The  whole  book,  however,  is  not 
his  writing  which  is  interspersed  be- 
tween the  loves,  the  hates,  the  trag- 
edies, the  triumphs,  of  these  modern 
American  corporation  men. 

For  the  sheltered  readers,  I  must 
tell  you  that  they  sin  now  and  again. 
But  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  storv 
to  use  sex  to  attract  readers  as  we  use 
honey  to  catch  flies.  If  I  were  the 
author,  I  would  want  to  sue  the  de- 
signer of  the  jacket.  But  if  you  can 
get  by  that  and  the  rather  prosaic 
title,  you  are  in  for  some  fine  eve- 
nings. 

A  strange  little  book  came  to  my 
desk  quite  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  am 
just  now  bringing  it  to  vour  attention: 
THE  PRISON  LIFE  OF  HARRIS 
FILMORE,  by  Jack  Richardson  ( New 
York  Graphic  Society,  $3.95). 

Filmore,  a  banker,  was  convicted  of 
mishandling  funds.  He  finds  to  his 
surprise  that  prison  life  is  the  kind 
he  had  always  desired.  Free  from  his 
wife,  he  discovers  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
separated  from  a  selfish  woman.  He  is 
glad  to  be  out  from  under  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  banking.  He  finds 
friends  in  the  prison  as  well  as  some 
enemies,  just  as  in  the  outside  world. 
His  duties  are  pleasant  and  demand  no 
strain  or  worry.  His  only  problem  is 
that  his  sentence  will  run  out,  and  he 
will  have  to  leave  the  prison.  I  will 
leave  you  to  find  out  how  he  works  the 
solution   to  this  problem. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  so  farfetched  as 
it  seems,  for  it  may  well  be  that  main' 
men  prefer  imprisonment  to  freedom. 
The  Germans  seemed  to  prefer  Hitler 
over  responsibility  and  the  existential- 
ists claim  that  men  are  doomed  to 
freedom.  It  is  an  interesting  point,  and 
1  found  tin's  book  thought  provoking. 
And  anything  that  will  provoke  a 
thought  is  to  be  appreciated. 
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HORTLY  after  U.S.  Senator 
Maurine  B.  Neuberger  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  plead  for  the  enactment 
of  national  public-health  measures  to 
curb  what  a  leading  scientist  has  called 
the  "cigarette  epidemic,"  she  found  a 
curious  change  taking  place  in  her  life. 

Friends,  colleagues,  even  near- 
strangers  would  spontaneously  launch 
into  grim  accounts  of  their  own  strug- 
gle with  the  smoking  habit,  and  she 
became,  quite  against  her  will,  con- 
fidante, counselor,  and  confessor  to 
many  in  the  smoking  populace  of  the 
nation's  capital.  She  even  began  to 
suspect  she  would  end  her  days  a 
social  pariah  when  the  wife  of  a  cabi- 
net member  confided  that  her  presence 
at  a  party  was  good  for  her  husband 
— he  always  smoked  less  when  she 
was  around.  Senator  Neuberger  is  in 
for  even  more  attention  now,  for  she 
h?s  written  a  book. 

Smoke  Screen:  Tobacco  and  the 
Public  Welfare  (Prentice-Hall,  $3.95) 
is  a  well-documented  examination  of 
the  controversial  facts  about  cigarette 
smoking,  written  in  informal  and  read- 
able style. 

It  cites  the  now-famous  study  by 
Drs.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond  and  Daniel 
Horn  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
indicating  the  death  rate  of  regular 
cigarette  smokers  is  68  percent 
higher  than  that  of  nonsmokers,  and 
quotes  Dr.  Horn  as  saying  that  his  best 
guess  is  that  "there  would  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000 
to  500,000  fewer  deaths  per  year  [in 
America]  if  it  were  not  for  smoking." 

It  exposes  the  tobacco  industry's 
efforts   to   combat   the   views   of   the 
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researchers.  It  faces  how  hard  it  is  to 
quit  smoking.  It  reports  the  Russian 
government's  concern,  which  has 
grown  into  a  vigorous  smoking  educa- 
tion campaign  utilizing  television, 
posters,  and  all  conventional  teaching 
materials.  Nor,  says  Senator  Neu- 
berger, have  responsible  Russian  offi- 
cials been  hesitant  to  take  a  public 
stand  on  smoking. 

Senator  Neuberger  commends  the 
integrity  and  tenacity  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  surgeon  general  for  barring  free 
distribution  of  cigarettes  in  Air  Force 
hospitals  or  in  flight  lunches  for  Air 
Force  personnel.  "His  action  was  a 
lonely  one,"  she  comments.  "It  was 
taken,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  with  no 
visible  political  support." 

If  the  senator  could  have  her  way 
in  Congress,  she  would  introduce  legis- 
lation directing  the  Administration  to 
conduct  smoking  education,  to  control 
cigarette  labeling  and  advertising,  and 
to  carry  on  research  into  the  causes  of 
cancer  and  the  development  of  safer 
cigarettes.  She  would  have  the  federal 
cigarette  tax  increased  to  provide 
funds  for  these  purposes.  In  addition, 
she  believes  the  cigarette  tax  structure 
should  be  based  on  the  weight  of  the 
tobacco  in  the  cigarette  rather  than  its 
length.  And,  she  recommends,  ciga- 
rette tax  reform  should  be  coupled 
with  a  program  of  mandatory  maxi- 
mum controls  on  permissible  tar, 
nicotine,  and  phenol  yields. 

With  The  Methodist  Church's  atti- 
tudes toward  smoking  due  to  be 
discussed  when  General  Conference 
opens  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  next  month 
Senator  Neuberger's  book  has  special 
pertinence  for  Methodists. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  movies  of 
the  '50s  was  On  the  Waterfront,  which 
told  the  story  of  union  problems  of 
Brooklyn  longshoremen.  It  was  a  good 
scenario,  but  I  think  an  even  better 
one  could  have  been  built  about  the 
work  of  Episcopal  priest  Albert  Ed- 
ward Saunders. 

I  have  just  been  reading  about  him 
in  Chaplain  on  the  Waterfront  (Sea- 
bury,  $3.50),  by  Van  MacNair,  Jr.  To 
Sunday  churchgoers,  it  may  come  as  a 
shock  that  all  the  Brooklyn  priest's 
followers  do  not  show  up  in  his  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  but  the  day-in 
and  day-out  contact  Father  Saunders 
has  with  his  longshoremen  as  he  shares 
their  lives,  befriends  them,  and  stands 
up  for  them  is  a  quality  needed  in  the 
inner  city,  where  new  means  of  wit- 
ness are  necessary  if  Christ's  church  is 
going  to  relate  to  its  people. 

Carrying  his  ministry  to  the 

Brooklyn  docks  is  nothing  new   to 

Albert   Saunders,   an  Episcopal 

priest  whose  story  is  told 

in  Chaplain  on  the  Waterfront. 


In  The  Quiet  Crisis  (Holt  Rineharl 
Winston,  $5),  U.S.  Interior  Secretar) 
Stewart  L.  Udall  calls  on  Americans 
to  meet  a  need  that  is  not  as  spectacu- 
lar but  just  as  urgent  as  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

"America  today  stands  poised  on  a 
pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,"  he 
writes,  "yet  we  live  in  a  land  of  vanish- 
ing beauty,  of  increasing  ugliness,  of 
shrinking  open  space,  and  of  an  overall 
environment  that  is  diminished  daily 
by  pollution  and  noise  and  blight." 

Conservation,  thus,  is  the  quiet  crisis 
of  the  1960s. 

"It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  to  make 
America  a  green  and  pleasant — and 
productive — land,"  the  secretary  be- 
lieves. "We  can  do  it  if  we  understand 
the  histoiy  of  our  husbandly,  and 
develop  fresh  insight  concerning  the 
men  and  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
our  land  attitudes  and  determined  the 
pattern  of  land  use  in  the  United 
States." 

He  recalls  the  histoiy  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent from  the  coming  of  the  Indians 
to  the  development  of  the  subdivision. 
It  is  ironical,  he  observes,  that  today 
the  conservation  movement  finds  itself 
turning  back  to  ancient  Indian  land 
ideas,  and  to  the  Indian  understanding 
that  we  are  not  outside  of  nature  but 
of  it. 

The  fictional  intelligence  agent  of 
the  paperbacks  is  a  myth,  I  learned 
somewhat  regretfully  from  The  Craft 
of  Intelligence  (Harper  &  Row, 
$4.95).    "The    disciplines    of    intelli- 


HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 

Where  Cross 

the 

Crowded  Ways 

of  Life 

JN  EW  YORK  City  in  1903  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  great  metropolis 
as  it  stands  today.  The  city's  uni- 
versally recognized  landmarks — the 
Empire  State  building,  Rockefeller 
Center,  the  United  Nations — were 
not  even  imagined  at  that  early 
date.  The  beloved  Statue  of  Liberty 
was  still  a  teen-aged  newcomer 
from  France,  and  the  Flatiron 
building,  first  New  York  skyscraper 
at  21  stories,  was  only  one  year  old. 

It  seems  a  bit  remarkable,  then, 
that  a  hymn  written  in  New  York 
that  year  as  A  Prayer  for  the  City 
remains  fresh  and  contemporary  six 
decades  later.  Now  popularly 
identified  by  its  first  line,  Where 
Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of  Life 
seems  even  more  relevant  to  the 
character  of  U.S.  national  life  in 
1964  than  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Methodists  know  this  hymn  well. 
It  was  written  by  a  Methodist  and 
was  first  printed  in  a  Methodist 
publication.  It  has  appeared  in 
Methodist  hymnbooks  since  1905, 
currently  as  No.  465  in  The  Meth- 
odist Hymnal.  Its  words  themed 
Together's  Photo  Invitational  fea- 
ture in  1962  when  readers  offered 
1,400  color  slides  to  illustrate  the 
hymn's  poignant  words  [The  eight- 
page  color  pictorial  appeared  on 
pages  37-44  of  the  October  issue 
that  year.)  Now  it  has  been  desig- 
nated "Hymn  of  the  Month"  for 
February. 

Among  many  hymns  which  have 
been  written  in  the  20th  century, 
Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of 
Life  is  one  of  the  very  few  which 
have  won  truly  wide  acceptance 
among  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. As  the  cultural  patterns  of  na- 
tions around  the  world  increasingly 
center  on  their  cities,  this  hymn 
seems  destined  for  even  greater  ap- 
propriateness and  acceptance. 

Author  of  its  words  was  Frank 
Mason  North,  a  familiar  figure  of 
northern      Methodism      for     many 
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,\V«'  York's  Jefferson   Park 
Methodist  Church  was  constructed 
in  1906  with  Dr.  North's  help. 

years.  When  he  wrote  his  six- 
stanza  poem,  Dr.  North  was  both 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Missionary  and  Church 
Extension  Society  and  editor  of  the 
society's  publication,  The  Chris- 
tian City.  It  was  in  this  periodical 
that  the  hymn  first  appeared  in 
print  in  1903. 

Dr.  North  had  been  asked  to 
write  a  hymn  for  the  new  Method- 
ist Hymnal  of  1905,  and  a  mission- 
ary theme  had  been  suggested. 
Vitally  concerned  through  his  work 
with  the  church's  efforts  in  New 
York,  Dr.  North  saw  the  modern 
city  as  a  mission  field  of  highest 
priority  and  chose  that  as  his  sub- 
ject. The  success  of  his  effort  is 
apparent  in  the  power  and  percep- 
tive imagery  of  the  hymn's  lines. 

In  1912,  Dr.  North  became  cor- 
responding secretary  for  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  a  post  he 
held  until  1924.  Throughout  his 
life,  he  served  the  denomination  in 
numerous  capacities.  He  died  at 
85  on  December  17,  1935,  in  his 
home  near  Methodist-related  Drew 
University  in  Madison,  N.J. 

The  tune,  called  by  various 
names  but  identified  in  The  Meth- 
odist Hymnal  as  "Germany,"  is 
much  older  than  Dr.  North's  words, 
and  its  composer  is  not  known.  The 
earliest  recognizable  publication  of 
this  music  was  in  1815  by  the  En- 
glish stocking  manufacturer  and 
music  enthusiast,  William  Gardiner. 

In  a  book  he  wrote  later,  the 
slightly  eccentric  Mr.  Gardiner 
credited  the  origin  of  this  tune  to 
Beethoven,  saying,  "It  is  some- 
where in  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
but  where  I  cannot  point  out."  Nor 
has  any  other  musical  research 
been  able  to  point  it  out  there.  But 
the  obscurity  of  its  authorship  can- 
not detract  from  the  beauty  of  this 
music,  now  so  well  known  as  the 
setting  for  Dr.  North's  poem. 

— Paige  Carlin 


gence  today  call  for  a  talent  for  incon- 
spicuousness  that  should  rule  out 
fancy  living,  affairs  with  questionable 
females,  and  other  such  diversions," 
writes  author  Allen  Dulles,  who  is 
the  former  chief  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

He  traces  the  history  of  espionage 
from  the  time  Moses  sent  spies  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Profumo 
case,  and  writes  of  techniques  of 
modern  espionage  as  well  as  the  func- 
tion and  philosophy  of  intelligence  in 
a  free  society.  All  is  done  in  the  most 
readable  and  engrossing  vein,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  will  mind  putting 
Ian  Fleming  aside  for  it. 

Christianity  in  the  beginning  was 
one  of  the  various  "minim,"  or  species 
of  Judaism.  It  was  called  the  "Min" 
or  "The  Way"  of  Jesus.  As  Christianity 
has  developed,  its  own  various  "wavs" 
have  come  into  being.  To  the  stranger 
to  the  faith,  they  look  contradictory, 
but  it  is  their  sameness,  not  their 
diversity,  that  concerns  George  W. 
Cornell  in  The  Way  and  Its  Wai/s 
(Association  Press,  $4.50). 

"The  differences  are  not  in  what 
Christians  think  about  God  and  divine 
sovereignty,  about  man's  fallibility,  his 
redemption,  his  responsibilities  and 
potential  destiny,"  he  writes.  "The 
churches  generally  concur  on  these 
essentials.  Only  when  you  come  to  the 
operation  of  the  church  itself,  and  the 
ways  that  it  conveys  the  common 
fund  of  truths,  do  the  main  disagree- 
ments occur.  It  is  in  the  method,  not 
the  content." 

His  exploration  of  the  basic  beliefs 
common  to  all  Christians,  and  the  vari- 
ous interpretations  that  have  been 
built  upon  them,  is  an  illuminating 
short  course  in  theology  written  in  the 
most  readable  terms. 

Cornell,  who  is  religious  news  editor 
of  Associated  Press,  has  reported  most 
of  the  major  religious  gatherings  of  the 
last  decade,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  An  active  layman,  he  is  a 
vestryman  at  St.  Mark's-in-the-Bou- 
werie  in  New  York  City. 

The  cold  war  never  blows  cool  in 
Vietnam.  Richard  Tregaskis,  who  has 
brought  back  eyewitness  reports  of 
battles  almost  continuously  since 
Guadalcanal,  assures  us  "every  day  is 
D-Day"  there. 

His  Vietnam  Diary  (Holt  Rinehart 
Winston,  $5.95)  is  a  barefisted,  day- 
by-day  account  of  how  American  hus- 
bands and  fathers  live,  fight,  and 
think  in  the  "rear  end  of  creation"  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  the  United 
States'  stake  in  the  rice  paddies  and 
mountain  jungles  of  Vietnam  is  no 
mystery  to  those  Americans  who  are 
being  shot  at,  wounded,  and  killed. 
Thcv  know  that  the  communist  powers 
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have  won  significant  territory  in  such 
brush  wars.  And  they  hope,  many  of 
them  confided  to  Tregaskis  in  odd 
moments,  that  their  kids  will  not  have 
to  do  the  job  when  they  grow  up. 

The  determining  factor  in  life  is 
whether  or  not  we  know  God,  T.  Cecil 
Myers  writes  in  Faith  for  a  Time  of 
Storm  (Abingdon,  $3). 

Embarking  from  that  premise,  the 
book  covers  the  major  doctrines  of 
the  church:  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  man,  conversion,  assur- 
ance, the  Bible,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  church,  judgment,  eternal  life,  and 
the  power  of  love. 

The  author  has  based  its  chapters 
on  sermons  preached  to  his  congrega- 
tion at  Grace  Methodist  Church,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Marguerite   Henry  has    a   way   of 

writing  engrossing  animal  stories  for 
boys  and  girls.  Her  latest  is  Stormy, 
Misty  s  Foal  (Rand  McNally,  $3.95). 
The  setting  is  Chincoteague  Island, 
just  off  the  coast  of  Virginia.  An  im- 
portant activity  of  the  islanders  is 
rounding  up  wild  ponies  from  neigh- 
boring Assateague  Island  and  selling 
them  at  a  yearly  pony  sale,  and  the 
story  centers  around  the  Beebe  family 
and  their  pony  ranch.  Excitement  is 
provided  by  a  savage  storm  and  flood, 
during  which  Misty 's  foal  is  bom;  and 
children  will  delight  in  how  Misty  and 
Stormy  make  it  possible  to  rebuild  the 
pony  herds  that  were  lost  during  the 
storm. 

The  little  girl  across  the  street  has 
informed  me  solemnly  that  she  does  not 
want  a  kitten,  she  wants  a  kinkajou. 
Her  mother  explained  her  ardent  long- 
ing for  this  rather  exotic  pet  stems 
from  a  picture  book  she  received  for 
Christmas. 

Barnaby  (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.25)  is  a 
kinkajou  who  lives  in  New  York  City 
with  photographer  William  Vandivert 
and  his  writer-wife  Rita.   He   is   the 


In  the  Vandiverts'  apartment, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  discover  that 
Barnaby,  the  kinkajou,  is 
peeking  over  his  bed-box. 


hero  of  an  engaging  book  in  which 
pictures  by  Vandivert  and  text  by  Mrs. 
Vandivert  show  how  the  little  animal 
adjusted  to  civilization. 

I  must  remember  to  tell  my  young 
friend,  though,  that  the  Vandiverts  are 
not  disloyal  to  kittens.  Their  household 
consists  of  themselves,  their  daughter, 
Barnaby,  and  two  Siamese  cats. 

If  you  got  a  lump  in  your  throat 
over  Battle  Hymn  for  a  Twelve-Year- 
Old  [page  17],  you  will  want  to  read 
With,  Love  From  Karen  (Prentice- 
Hall,  $4.95),  which  carries  the  story 
of  the  Killilea  family  on  until  Karen  is 
a  young  lady. 

Written  by  Karen's  mother,  Marie 
Killilea,  it  is  a  valiant  blend  of  courage 
and  humor. 

With  the  pro  football  season  just 
over,  one  of  its  leading  coaches, 
Vince  Lombardi  of  the  Green  Bay 
Packers,  has  written  Run  to  Daylight! 
(Prentice-Hall,  $5.95)  with  the  help 
of  writer  W.  C.  Heinz  and  photogra- 
pher Robert  Riger. 

The  book  carries  the  reader  through 
a  typical  week  during  football  season. 
The  Sunday  opponent  is  unidentified, 
but  the  story  begins  at  3:15  a.m.  on 
Monday  with  Lombardi  replaying  the 
last  game  in  a  fight  for  sleep,  and  it 
ends  with  the  closing  gun  the  next 
Sunday  afternoon.  In  between  are 
workouts,  skull  sessions,  movies,  brief- 
ings, conferences  with  sports  writers, 
Lombardi's  thoughts  as  he  starts  out 
from  home  each  morning  to  stop  at 
St.  Willebrord's  for  mass,  the  dedica- 
tion and  attention  to  detail  that  make 
him  a  coach. 

Stories  and  dramatic  action  pictures 
are  neatly  woven  into  the  account. 
Lombardi  says  of  Bart  Starr  [see 
People  Called  Methodists,  November, 
1963,  page  25]:  "There  is  no  one  on 
the  team  who  is  more  conscientious 
and  dedicated  than  Bart  Starr."  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  players'  pic- 
tures are  uncaptioned,  but  the  real  fan 
will  know  who  they  are,  along  with 
most  of  the  nomenclature  and  strategy 
discussed. 

For  the  occasional  television  fan, 
the  book  offers  insights  into  the  com- 
plex business  of  coaching  and  big 
league  football. 

The  old  coaches  used  to  say,  "Look 
for  that  hole  in  the  line";  Lombardi 
teaches,  "Don't  look  for  the  specific 
hole — run  to  daylight."  Thus  the  title 
of  his  book,  and  an  appropriate  one 
because  his  Packers  have  clinched  two 
world  titles. 

When  Louis  Untermeyer  introduced 
Robert  Frost  at  the  National  Poetry 
Festival,  the  famous  poet  gratefully 
referred  to  Untermeyer's  champion- 
ship of  his  work  when  it  was  little 
known,     remarking:     "Sometimes,     I 
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JUST  PUBLISHED! 


MY  ROOM 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Kathryn  Sisson  Phillips  as  told 
to  Keith  Jennison.  Introduction 
by  Ralph  W.  Sockman.  The  amaz- 
ing biography  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association 
of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors. 
160  pages.  $2.75 


EPILOGUES 
AND  PRAYERS 

William  Barclay.  For  everyone 
who  ever  has  occasion  to  lead  a 
youth  group  in  worship,  here  are 
100  brief  epilogues — short  con- 
cluding services  of  worship  to  be 
used  at  the  end  of  some  activity 
or  program.  224  pages.         $3.25 


APEX 
PAPERBOUND  REPRINTS 

The   Riddle   of   Roman    Catholicism 

by  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  "An  Abing- 
don Award  winner,  it  is  a  sympa- 
thetic yet  critical  book." — To- 
gether. "Lucidly  written,  beauti- 
fully produced,  and  deserves  to  be 
very  widely  read." — The  Garrett 
Tower.  272  pages.  $1.50 

Chapters  in  a  Life  of  Paul  by  John 
Knox.  "Every  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  want  to  read  and 
reread  this  illuminating  study." 
— The  Garrett  Tower.  "A  valuable 
study  of  the  Christian  faith,  ex- 
perience, and  thinking  of  the 
Apostle." — Religion  in  Lije.  176 
pages.  $1.25 


How  Came  Our  Faith  by  W.  A.  L. 

Elmslie.  "I  read  the  book  at  once 
with  enthusiastic  approval." — 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  "A 
pleasure  to  read." — The  Times 
Literary  Supplement.  480  pages. 

$2.25 


Speakers'  Illustrations  for  Special 
Days  by  Charles  L.  Wallis, 
editor.  "Will  fill  a  gap  in  the 
speaker's  book  shelf.  ...  A  much- 
needed  tool,  well  done!" — Webb 
Garrison,  The  Methodist  Board  of 
Education.  "A  superior  work  of 
its  type." — Perkins  School  of  The- 
ology Journal.  240  pages.      $1.75 

Order  from  your  bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The  Book   Publishing   Department 
Of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


think  I  am  a  figment  of  Louis'  imagina- 
tion." 

Over  the  years  the  old  friends 
carried  on  a  flourishing  correspond- 
ence, and  Frost's  letters,  at  least,  were 
carefully  preserved  by  Untermeyer, 
who  prepared  them  for  publication 
scheduled  in  1961.  However,  Frost, 
who  had  been  enthusiastic  at  first, 
began  to  get  cold  feet  and  finally 
asked  that  publication  be  deferred 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  too  honest 
to  ask  that  critical  remarks  about  his 
contemporaries  and  other  intimate  dis- 
closures be  deleted,  but  he  felt  that  if 
they  came  out  while  he  was  alive:  "I 
would  turn  my  back  on  the  world  and 
not  utter  another  book." 

Now  that  the  poet  is  dead,  we  have 
The  Letters  of  Robert  Frost  to  Louis 
Untermeyer  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston, 
$7).  It  is  somewhat  frustrating  to  see 
only  one  side  of  a  correspondence,  yet 
the  letters  give  us  a  large  and  intimate 
portrait  of  a  man  who  received  every 
honor  a  grateful  nation  could  heap  on 
a  poet. 

We  speak,  with  much  wringing  of 
hands,  of  "child  tyrants"  and  the 
"grand  abdication"  of  parental  au- 
thority in  today's  America.  Martha 
Weinman  Lear,  who  has  been  re- 
searching the  subject  for  three  years, 
believes  it  is  likelier  that:  "Baby  is 
being    used.    He    is    a    front-runner, 


groomed  to  show  the  world  what  hot- 
shots  his  parents  are." 

In  The  Child  Worshipers  (Crown, 
$3.95),  Mrs.  Lear  says  that  many 
mothers  and  fathers,  striving  so  pas- 
sionately to  be  Good  Parents,  have 
turned  parenthood  into  a  painfully 
competitive  sport:  "In  an  era  when 
traditional  status  symbols  can  turn 
obsolescent  overnight,  they  have  dis- 
covered that  social  stature  may  still 
be  gained  by  raising  the  best-dressed, 
fed,  educated,  mannered,  medicated, 
cultured,  and  adjusted  child  on  the 
block.  If  he  looms  discomfortingly 
large,  it  is  only  because  they  have 
done  their  job  so  well.  Exploiting 
their  child,  they  have  created  a  turn- 
ing worm,  a  faithless  Galatea — a  para- 
gon of  such  power  that  he  has  be- 
come the  exploiter,  and  they  the 
victims  of  their  own  exploitation." 

There  are  infinite  ways  to  turn  a 
child  into  a  status  symbol,  and  Mrs. 
Lear  explores  them  all  in  a  brightly 
etched  review  of  our  child-centered 
society. 

Helen  Keller's  magnificent  teacher, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  had  a  tragic 
childhood,  and  those  early  years  of 
poverty  and  near-blindness  are  told 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fictional  biogra- 
phy by  Marion  Brown  and  Ruth 
Crone. 

The      Silent      Storm      (Abingdon, 


SNOW  CYCLE 


^      Falling  snow  on  tiptoe.  Folks  inside 
king  out  the  windows.  Traffic  tied. 


kw  stops  now  and  thev  all  come  out. 

II  W^ 
%  I  ^rTpforns  honk.  Shovels  scratch.  Little  kids  shout. 

Icicles.  Bending  bushes.  Sidewalks  freeze. 
Old  ladies  walking  like  puppets  Chinese. 


Melting  gray  slop.  Clean  blotches  of  ground. 
Cars  and  people  slushing  around. 

Sun.  Blue  sky.  Earth  looks  warm. 
Everything's  set  for  the  next  snowstorm. 

— Pierre  Henri  Delattre 
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$3.25)  is  a  dramatic  story  of  a  lonely 
young  girl  whose  determination  al- 
lowed her  to  draw  strength  from 
obstacles.  The  publishers  designate  it 
for  age  11  up,  but  adults  will  find  it 
absorbing,  too. 

It  may  take  a  rather  strong  stomach 
to  get  through  certain  passages  of 
Alone  No  Longer  (Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
$5),  for  leprosy  is  not  a  pleasant 
disease,  and  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  No. 
66  at  Carville,  La.,  at  which  it  is 
treated,  was  not  a  pleasant  place  when 
Stanley  Stein  was  confined  there  in 
1931. 

With  the  help  of  Lawrence  G. 
Blochman,  Stein  tells  his  own  story 
and  the  story  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Carville,  once  held  behind  barbed 
wire  without  hope  of  a  normal  life. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sulfone  drugs 
in  1941,  however,  a  significant  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  able  to  resume 
the  role  of  contributing  member  of 
society. 

As  editor  of  the  Sixty-Six  Star,  Stein 
has  been  a  consistent  battler  for  the 
right  of  Carville  patients  to  be  treated 
as  human  beings,  and  his  story  is  full 
of  human  drama  and  triumph. 

The  word  leprosy  has  been  used  for 
different  diseases  in  the  course  of  time, 
incidentally,  and  Hansen's  disease, 
which  we  call  leprosy  today,  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  leprosy  of  Bible 
times. 

There  are  four  persons  in  every 
marriage,  two  adults  and  the  two 
children  they  used  to  be,  says 
W.  Hugh  Missildine.  In  Your  Inner 
Child  of  the  Past  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $5.95),  the  psychiatrist  dis- 
cusses how  to  recall  the  forgotten 
child  we  used  to  be,  and  how  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  tensions  set  up  in 
our  childhood. 

Dr.  Missildine  conceived  this  ap- 
proach to  adult  emotional  problems 
when  he  was  director  of  the  Children's 
Mental  Health  Center  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  now  is  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine. 

His  book  is  readable  and  helpful. 

My  friend  Sally  Wesley  tells  me  of 
a  new  book  on  quantity  cooking  that 
should  be  a  help  to  almost  anyone  in- 
volved in  planning  a  church  supper 
— from  the  novice  needing  advice  on 
how  much  people  eat  to  the  expert 
just  looking  for  some  new  ideas. 

The  book  is  Cooking  for  Crowds 
(Bethany  Press,  $4),  by  Sarah  Mor- 
gan. Mrs.  Morgan  operates  a  success- 
ful tearoom  in  Fort  Worth,  and  she 
writes  as  if  she  had  had  plenty  of 
experience  in  a  church  kitchen,  too. 
Particularly  helpful,  Sally  tells  me,  are 
her  guides  for  quantity  buying  and 
quantity  servings.  — Barnabas 
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Hobby  Alley 

Hobbies,  UNLIMITED! 

The  stories  of  a  ski-resort  sitter,  a  root-digger,  and  a  rug-hooker 
point  up  just  a  fetv  of  the  ways  to  enjoy  the  long,  cold  ivinter. 

Once  your  mind  is  in   motion,  there's  no  telling  ivhere  you'll  icind   up. 


J.  TRIED  to  learn  to  ski  once,  and 
promptly  broke  a  leg — going  uphill. 
It  has  lent  me  a  certain  distinction,  but 
I  still  hold  a  grudge  against  ill-man- 
nered rope  tows. 

After  being  plastered  to  the  knee 
that  fateful  Sunday,  I  called  home  to 
give  my  good  mother  the  news.  The 
first  thing  she  said  was,  "When  did 
you  say  you  were  skiing,  dear?"  She 
is  small,  and  silver  haired,  and  soft 
spoken.  But  over  the  years,  I've 
learned  to  translate  her  mild  pro- 
nouncements. In  this  case:  "Are 
churches  up  there  closed  during  ski 
season?" 

It  served  me  right  for  being  AWOL. 
I  had  just  collected  a  college  diploma, 
but  I  felt  like  a  kid  who  had  been 
caught  with  an  arm  in  the  lollipop  bin. 

Then  she  added,  "Besides — you 
know  you  shouldn't  try  to  ski.  Your 
sense  of  balance  is  terrible." 

My  wounded  ego  has  since  been 
salved  by  the  discovery  that  the  ranks 
of  the  unbalanced  are  well  staffed.  If 
you,  too,  have  outdoor  aspirations  but 
hopelessly  tangled  feet,  there's  still  a 
place  for  you  under  the  winter  sun. 

A  ski  area  can  be  defined  most 
simply     as     a     snow-covered     incline 


covered  with  people  in  various  stages 
of  climb  and  decline.  Your  newspaper 
may  oblige  by  printing  a  list  of  nearby 
centers.  If  not,  ask  the  sports  depart- 
ment for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
club,  or  consult  one  of  the  several  ski 
magazines. 

Buy  yourself  a  sweater  and  a  parka 
(about  $10  each  and  up) ,  a  pair  of  ski 
pants  ($19.95  and  way  up),  a  scarf, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves.  Then  try  a  scout- 
ing outing.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
drive,  package  tours  are  provided  by 
many  transportation  companies  and 
ski  clubs.  You'll  face  your  first  tempta- 
tion when  you  get  into  the  crisp  out- 
doors and  find  that  you  can  rent  the 
skis,  poles,  and  boots — probably  for 
no  more  than  $4  to  $5  a  day.  But  don't 
yield,  brother.  Remember  your  two 
left  feet. 

Instead,  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  watch  what  goes  on. 

There  they  are,  the  ski  addicts. 
With  altogether  ungainly  pieces  of 
board  on  their  feet,  they  spend  most 
of  their  day  standing  in  line,  waiting 
for  a  ride  to  the  top.  When  they  get 
there — if  they  get  there — their  spirits 
soar,  and  they  head  downstream  with 
gusto.  But  soon  they're  entangled  in 


h.^.^ 


the  army  of  incompetents  that  has 
made  a  sitzplatz  of  every  snowy  slope 
within  weekend  distance  of  city  or 
hamlet. 

Meanwhile,  where  are  you — the  re- 
formed unco-ordinate?  You're  sitting 
with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  sand- 
wich on  the  porch  of  a  ski  lodge, 
collecting  a  suntan,  talking,  and 
people-watching. 

I  became  a  confirmed  railbird  after 
I  broke  my  leg.  You'll  find  me,  in 
authentic  Austrian  ski  sweater  and  the 
least-rumpled  pair  of  stretch  pants  in 
sight,  lounging  outside  by  day  and 
planted  on  a  big  rug  near  a  crackling 
fire  by  night. 

On  Monday  morning  I  go  back  to 
work — unbruised  and  unbattered. 

— Carol  Muller 


LjEORGE  F.  Nichols  has  an  in- 
expensive hobby  that  combines  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  with  imagina- 
tion, artistry — and  a  touch  of  the  un- 
expected. 

He  wanders  through  woodlands 
with  a  shovel  in  hand  and  his  nose  to 
the  ground.  When  he  finds  a  fallen 
tree  or  stump,  he  digs  up  unusual 
roots  and  lugs  them  home. 

He  cleans,  cuts,  and  polishes  the 
roots  at  his  leisure  and,  as  a  last  step, 
adds  a  base  and  ornaments  to  each. 

After  25  years  of  collecting,  Mr. 
Nichols  has  dozens  of  distinctive 
household  decorations  that  resemble 
people  and  animals. 

Unknown  inhabitants  of  some  roots 
provide  the  unexpected — and  some- 
time unsettling — part  of  the  hobby. 
One  morning  he  washed  a  root  in 
soap  and  water  and  laid  it  on  a  shelf 
above  the  sink.  While  it  was  drying, 
he  started  to  shave,  and  when  he  had 
worked  up  a  good  lather,  he  raised 
his  head. 

There,  staring  at  him  from  the  shelf, 
was  a  granddaddy  swamp  frog, 
covered  with  soap  and  pretty  well 
upset  about  the  whole  thing! 

Mr.  Nichols  also  has  unwittingly 
provided  a  new  home  for  field  mice, 
small  snakes,  bugs,  and  worms.  And 
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George  Nichols'  creations  include  the  humorous,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  just  plain  amazing.  This  one,  which  he  calls  Bull  Charmer, 
is  decorated  with  jewelry  and  ribbon  and  embedded  in  plaster. 


out  in  the  pasture,  he  has  run  into 
some  mean  cows  and  dogs. 

But  to  George  Nichols,  undaunted 
by  such  surprises,  foraging  through 
woods  and  swamps  still  is  fun. 

Mr.  Nichols'  rooting  around  is  not 
expensive.  He  uses  common  wall 
plaster  to  make  bases  for  his  dis- 
coveries, which  he  brightens  with 
water  paints,  colored  stones,  and  arti- 
ficial flowers. 

As  you  would  expect,  many  have 
tried  to  buy  some  of  his  unusual 
pieces.  But  he  prefers  to  keep  them  or 
give  them  to  friends  and  those  who 
have  let  him  roam  their  lands. 

Mr.  Nichols,  a  machinist  who  lives 
in  Oxford,  Mass.,  has  gathered  most 
items  of  his  collection  in  New  En- 
gland. He  also  has  collected  rocks  with 
interesting  shapes. 

He  admits  to  only  one  drawback  in 
the  whole  adventure:  "My  house  is 
pretty  crowded."  □ 


T 


HE  WORK  of  a  Batavia,  N.Y., 
Methodist  makes  the  point  sharply: 
there  is  real  art  in  attacking  a  piece 
of  burlap  with  a  hook. 

Since  she  began  hooking  rugs  13 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Blackmer 
has  turned  out  more  than  30.  Her 
creations  shine  with  beauty,  but  she 
insists  that  it  takes  no  particular  talent. 

Beginners  can  buy  burlap  with  de- 


Mrs.  Blackmer  shows  the  stages 

in  rug-hooking.  Her  original  design 

on  burlap  is  at  top  and  bottom, 

but  she  has  completed  the  central 

floral  design.  She  says  hooking 

is  easier  than  it  appears. 


signs  already  stamped  on  them,  but 
Mrs.  Blackmer — an  advanced  amateur 
— creates  her  own  patterns.  She  has  an 
edge  on  most  of  her  fellow  hobbyists 
because  she  worked  in  a  drafting  room 
during  World  War  II  and  learned  to 
make  small  sketches,  then  enlarge 
them  to  scale. 

She's  lucky,  too,  because  her  hus- 
band designed  a  glass-topped  table, 
with  a  bright  light  underneath,  that 
allows  her  to  place  a  paper  pattern  be- 
neath the  burlap  and  trace  it  directly. 

When  the  pattern  is  ready,  the  next 
requirement  is  wool. 

"I'm  the  country's  best  rummage- 
sale  customer,"  she  says.  "There  often 
is  beautiful  wool,  most  of  it  salvage- 
able, in  old  coats,  suits,  skirts,  blankets, 


trousers,  and  bathrobes — which  often 
can  be  bought  for  dimes  or  quarters." 

Mrs.  Blackmer  uses  cut  strips  of 
wool  yard  goods,  not  yarn.  Hen 
again,  her  husband  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  made  a  cutter  of  three  protruding 
single-edged  razor  blades,  held  firmly 
parallel  about  half  an  inch  apart  by 
slots  cut  into  a  wood  frame. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Blackmer's  rug  de- 
signs are  extremely  lifelike.  "I  like  to 
make  a  rose  look  like  a  rose,"  she  says. 
"That,  after  all,  is  the  real  challenge. 
Flowers  and  other  designs  in  many 
hooked  rugs  are  just  a  solid  blob  of 
color  with  a  dark  outline." 

All  her  rugs  are  clipped  to  give 
them  a  lush,  smooth  surface  that  dif- 
fers markedly  from  the  loop  surface 
characteristic  of  colonial  hooked  rugs. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  suggests  that  a 
particularly  interesting  rug  can  be  de- 
signed by  marking  off  squares  on  a 
piece  of  burlap  and  allowing  a  young- 
ster to  make  simple  drawings  in  each. 
The  finished  rug  becomes  a  permanent 
childhood  memento. 

It  usually  takes  Mrs.  Blackmer, 
working  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
about  two  months  to  complete  a  throw 
rug,  but  the  beginner  can  expect  to 
spend  a  lot  more  time. 

"Hooking  rugs  looks  harder  than  it 
really  is,"  she  insists.  "With  only  about 
six  hours  of  instruction,  a  person  can 
learn  most  of  the  basic  skills." 

To  get  started,  a  hobbyist  needs  a 
simple,  handmade,  wooden  frame,  24 
by  36  inches,  clamped  together  at 
both  ends;  a  hook;  burlap,  and  access 
to  a  rummage  sale. 

Ingenuity  helps,  too.  On  Mrs.  Black- 
mer's wall  hangs  a  hooked  picture  that 
contains  a  pair  of  her  brother-in-law's 
socks.  — Alice  Z.  Chapin 
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To   be    listed   here,   just-  send   your   name, 
address,   and    hobby    to    Hobby    Editor,    Together, 
Box  423,  Park  Ridge,   Illinois  60068. 


AUTO  LICENSE  PLATES:  Terry  Wendt,  910  E. 
Bradley    Rd.,    Milwaukee    17,    Wis. 

BABY  CLOTHES:  Phyllis  A.  Thomas,  708  Lagro 
Dr.,    Fort   Wayne,    Ind. 

BOOKS:  Emma  Worth,  1709-1 3th  St.,  Bremerton, 
Wash,    (poetry,    cookbooks,    children's). 

BOOKMARKS:  Marilyn  Katuzng,  527  Paddock 
Ave.,  Meriden,   Conn. 

CAMPAICN  BUTTONS:  Lillian  V.  Green,  612 
Baker  St.,  Albany,  Oreg.  (political  &  advertising); 
Grant  J.  Verhulst,  2306  Thayer  St.,  Evanston,  III. 
(presidential). 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  John  Wallace,  1917  Ridgewood 
Lane,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Walt  Schmidt,  U30-4th, 
Fargo,  N.Dak.;  Maynard  O.  Witherell,  RFD  2, 
Rehoboth,    Mass. 

CHINA:  Mrs.  G.  J.  Hildreth,  1116  Wilson  Ave., 
Ames,     Iowa     50010     (Danish     Christmas     plates). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Norman  H.  Barley,  R.  1, 
Box  310,  Warrenton,  Oreg.  97146;  Mrs.  Jettye 
Bostick,   Belmont,   Miss.   38827. 

COINS:  Francis  Stephen  Jones,  732  Olive  Ave., 
Coronado,  Calif.;  David  Kuntz,  760  E.  Benton  St., 
Morris,  III.  60450  (foreign);  Neal  Peterson, 
Nodaway,  Iowa  (Lincoln  cents);  Larry  Munshower, 
Box    33,    122  S.   Shore   Rd.,  Marmora,    N.J. 

COOKIES:  Mrs.  William  Polinko,  Country  Club 
Rd.,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

COUPONS:  Marlene  Nahrwold,  3565  St.  Joe 
Center  Rd.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (Betty  Crocker); 
Susan  Williams,  Merna,  Nebr.  68856  (Betty 
Crocker). 

EMBROIDERY:  Mrs.  Loyle  Erickson,  R.  1,  Box  103, 
Harvard,    Nebr.    (crewel    wool). 

FANS:  Bobby  Gene  Murphy,  5125  Cherry  St., 
Panama    City,    Fla. 

FIGURINES:  David  Chapman,  RD  2,  Box  233, 
Vienna,    Ohio    (dogs). 

CENEALOCY:  Scott  Walker,  1304  Lawson,  Mid- 
land, Texas  79704  (Small,  Buchannan,  Nicholson, 
Whitis,  Lane);  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Edgington,  11339 
Montgomery  St.,  Granada  Hills,  Calif,  91340 
(Kendall,  Black,  North);  Mrs.  A.  L.  French,  4619 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Portland,  Oreg.  (Lothrop, 
Turner,    Phinney,  Sherman). 

Paul  Morehouse,  Jr.,  1401  Indianola  Ave., 
Akron  5,  Ohio  (Boatman,  Crandall,  McCarley, 
Hetzer,  Ferrell);  Helen  S.  Race,  Centerhill  Rd., 
Hillsdale,  NY.  (Shutts,  Haynor,  Pagan,  Von 
Ochsen,    Rainbow). 

Florence  Gordon,  3724  N.  24th  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  98406  (Garcelon,  Nason,  Gullifer,  Higgins, 
Gordon);  Ruth  Christiansen,  R.  1,  Box  35,  Fred- 
eric, Wis.  54837  (Bunken,  Bunker);  Janice  Backus, 
811  Cumberland  Ave.,  S.,  Saskatoon,  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada  (Elliott,  VanSycc,  Pratt,  Hotchkiss, 
Webb) 

Fred  A.  McKenzie,  RFD  2,  Avinger,  Texas  (Mc- 
Kcnzie,  Lade,  Fraser,  Adams,  Cox);  Rosetta 
Smith,  211  7th  Ave.,  S.,  Moorhead,  Minn,  (the 
Rev.  J.  McGilvra);  Mrs.  Wade  Weightman,  Hen- 
derson, Mich.  (Weightman  and  variations);  E.  H. 
Teagarden,  1401  Jarvis  Dr.,  Manhottan,  Kans. 
66502  (Teagarden,  Carse,  Wilkin,  Wilson,  Auld); 
Mrs.  Keith  Remington,  Mott,  N  Dak  (Campbell, 
Tasker,  Johnston,  Edgington,  Worlcy);  Donald  E. 
Collins,  1203  Bemidji,  Bcmidji,  Minn.  (Collins, 
Mabry,  Ingles,  Tackctt,  Asher);  Walter  B.  Rich- 
ards, 66  Pierce  Ave.,  Hamburg,  NY.  14075  (Barr, 
Reat,  Harmon,  Wells,  Wise);  Mrs.  J  Harper 
White,     R.     1,    Maxwell,     Iowa     50161     (Burnham). 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hillis,  1815  Swan  St.,  Longview, 
Texas  (Bennett,  Carter,  Wyatt,  Hillis,  Poston); 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Post,  1735  Brownell  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45403  (Berry,  Bennett,  Ellis,  Williams,  Post); 
Ethel  Barnett,  RD  2,  Crown  Point,  N.Y.  (Titus); 
Roberta  J.  Hueser,  Box  1071,  George,  Iowa  (Kcy- 
sor,  Fields,  Long,  Di  Me,  Barnhort);  Ethel  Cook, 
534    4th    Ave.,    S.,    Glasgow,    Mont.     (Dickinson); 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Youngblood,  R.  2,  Box  193,  Jefferson, 
Iowa   (Sinclair,  Wood). 

CLASS:  Frances  Burkhead,  Box  162,  Germano, 
Ohio    43825    (old,    hen    or    animal    covered). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mary  Hodges,  341  W.  Houston 
St.,  Jasper,  Texas. 

HISTORY:  Andrew  Leighton,  112  W.  Fredricks 
St.,   Barstow,  Calif.    (Civil  War  and  ancient). 

HORSES:  Carol  Giusto,  352  Canton  Rd.,  Winters- 
ville,  Ohio  (figurines  8c  pictures);  Margaret  Mc- 
Carthy, 107  Bakerville  Rd.,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
(postcards  &  photographs);  Diane  Sorensen,  601 
N.  28th,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68503;  Marilyn  Tuck, 
N.  Warren  St.,  Morgantown,  Ky.;  Eddy  Young, 
1214  Arapahoe  Ave.,  Hartshorne,  Okla.  (figurines); 
Joe  Thompson,   Woodburn,    Ind. 

JEWELRY:  Mrs.  Marshall  Cothran,  1732  N.  12th 
St.,   Paducah,   Ky.    (old). 

MARIONETTES:  Nancy  L.  Gard,  2411  S.  Adams, 
Marion,    Ind. 

MATCHBOOKS:  Mark  Lozier,  1491  Foxwood  Dr., 
Cincinnati    31,    Ohio. 

MATCHBOXES:  A.  B  Duffield,  2734  Stafford  St., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.    15204. 

MUSIC:  Peggy  Lortz,  RR  1,  Elm  Hill  Rd.,  Carey, 
Ohio  43316;  Billie  Jean  Cloyd,  W.  Main  St., 
Jonesboro,   Tenn.    (folk). 

PENNANTS:  Connie  Walters,  306  E.  Maple,  Nor- 
folk,   Nebr.    68701. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18)  :  Phyllis  Riggs  (15), 
R.  3,  Murphysboro,  III.;  Suzanne  Goforta  (13), 
Box  602,  High  Point,  N.C.;  Connie  Burks  (13), 
201  McComas  St.,  Barboursville,  W.Va.;  Fern 
Dillon  (15),  580  Wilson  St.,  Barboursville,  W.Va.; 
Laura   Lessig    (12),    RD   1,   Pen   Argyl,   Pa. 

Monte  (10),  Murray  (7),  and  Lynda  (18)  Lar- 
scn,  7717-37th  SW,  Seattle,  Wash.  98126;  Nancy 
Kitson  (13),  719  Brown  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.; 
Linda  Curtis  (13),  R.  1,  Box  141,  Churdan,  Iowa; 
Carol  Gunning  (17),  2700  Stewart  St.,  McKees- 
port,  Pa.  15132;  Holly  Stastny  (14),  245  Hickory 
NW,   Melbourne,   Fla.    32904. 

Carolyn  Rennets  (17),  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa; 
Faith  (10)  and  Phyllis  (8)  Vedder,  1434  49th 
St.,  So.,  Gulfport,  Fla.  33707;  Barbara  (10) 
and  Judith  (11)  Muller,  1434-49th  St.  So.,  Gulf- 
port,  Fla.  33707;  Martha  Ross  (11),  Box  397, 
Creswell,  Oreg.;  Karen  Luse  (13),  1220  Cecil  Way, 
Modesto,  Calif.;  David  Kautz  (11),  RR  1,  Merino, 
Colo.  80741;  Larry  Wendell  (15),  385  N.  Olive  St., 
Elyria,  Ohio;  Walter  Dean  (18),  1503  E.  Fifth, 
Tyler,    Texas. 

Jodi    Richey    (6),    12330    SW    121st,    Tigard    23, 


"/  forgive  you,  Dud." 


Oreg.;  Chester  King  (17),  29  Reed  St.,  Spring- 
field, Vt.  05156  (European);  Diane  Hewitt  (11), 
58  Center  St.,  Gowanda,   N.Y. 

Sherry  Willis  (17),  15522  Georgetown  St., 
Minerva,  Ohio  (foreign);  Lynette  Rabine  (13), 
Dexter,  Minn.  55926;  Trish  Withers  (16),  RR  2, 
Webster  City,  Iowa  50595;  Virginia  Ann  Lewis 
(14),  South  Side,  W.Va.;  David  Green  (11),  7911 
Festival    Ct.,    Cupertino,    Calif. 

Nancy  (10)  and  Peggy  (13)  Jarchow,  Daykin, 
Nebr.;  Becky  (11)  and  Debbie  (9)  Almes,  262 
Clinton  St.,  Greenville,  Pa.;  Dorothy  Wilder  (12), 
R.  2,  Box  128-B,  Sherwood,  Oreg.;  Patricia  Ann 
Hopkins  (16),  Franklin  St.,  Elizabeth,  W.Va. 
26143    (foreign). 

PITCHERS:  W.  J.  Bonner,  Box  142,  Preston,  Md. 
21655;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Mathews,  623  Hope,  Waterloo, 
Iowa  (cream);  Mrs.  Manus  Isacson,  184  Parkview 
PI.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.  10549  (miniature  pitchers, 
Toby   mugs). 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Mrs.  William  Polinko,  Country 
Club    Rd.,   St.    Clairsville,   Ohio. 

POETRY:  Nelda  Leighton,  112  W.  Fredricks  St., 
Barstow,  Calif. 

POSTCARDS:  R.  G.  Dasse,  20  Franklin  St.,  Meri- 
den, Conn.  06451  (state  capitols):  Joanne  Hare, 
Box  714,  Bethel  College,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn.;  Pam 
Prai,   7200    Holdrege   St.,    Lincoln,    Nebr. 

POSTMARKS:  John  Lippincott,  Box  237,  Malvern, 
Iowa  (Pray  for  Peace);  Wm.  H.  Nickerson,  413 
Central  Ave.,  Ocean  City,  N.J.  08226;  T.  A. 
Parks,  208  N.  Church  St.,  Louisville,  Miss. 

PRAYINC  HANDS:  Margaret  D.  Chapman,  RD 
2,   Box  233,  Vienna,  Ohio   (pictures,  statues). 

QUILTING:  Marjorie  Golan,  4517  Lawndalc, 
Lyons,    III.    60534. 

RAILROADIANA:  Raymond  H.  Johnson,  Box  175, 
Wakefield,  Kans.  67487  (anything  with  railrood 
markings). 

RECIPES:  Louise  Bonner,  Box  102,  Nome,  Texas 
(cakes,  pies,  cookies);  Frances  D.  Brooks,  114 
Summit  Rd.,  Media,   Pa.    19063. 

ROCKS:  Ralph  Walter,  469  Arbramar  Ave.,  Pacific 
Palisades,   Calif.   90272;   Fred  Turnell,   Havana,   III. 

ROCKS  b  MINERALS:  Arthur  H.  Gard,  2411  S. 
Adams,    Marion,    Ind.    (agates). 

SALT  &  PEPPER  SHAKERS:  Janet  Cutlip,  1 
Swetland    Ave.,   London,  Ohio. 

SPORT  PARACHUTINC:  James  D.  Langston,  Box 
475,   Des  Moines,  Wash.   98016. 

STAMPS:  James  O.  Gard,  2411  S.  Adams,  Marion, 
Ind.;  Peggy  Peterson,  Nodaway,  Iowa;  Nancy  West, 
5  Navcsink  Dr.,  Monmouth  Beach,  N.J.;  Lucille 
Unnasch,  R.  2,  Houston,  Minn.;  Miss  Mun  Sug, 
Cho,  116,  2  Tong  1  Ban,  Chung  Pa  Dong  2  St., 
Yong  San-Ku,  Seoul,  Korea;  Dorothy  Manus,  RR  1, 
Delavan,  III.;  Mark  E.  Perschbacher,  3462  N. 
94th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53222  (U.S.  plate 
blocks);  Mrs.  Raymond  Poindexter,  Box  17974, 
Bridgeport,    Wash.    (U.S.,    U.N.,   Swedish). 

Charlotte  Herrmann,  RFD  1,  Fairfield,  Maine 
04937  (first-day  airport  dedication  covers);  Pam 
Prai,    7200    Holdrege   St.,   Lincoln,    Nebr. 

TAPE  RECORDINC:  Edgar  J.  Workman,  Rockhill 
Furnace,    Pa.    17249    (singing). 

TATTINC:  Mabel  Spencer,  c/o  Peterson  Nursing 
Home,    1136    Harding    Rd.,    Des    Moines    14,    Iowa. 

TOOTHPICK  HOLDERS:  Janet  Cutlip,  1  Swet- 
land   Ave.,    London,    Ohio. 

TRAVEL  BROCHURES:  David  M.  Mathews,  623 
Hope,    Waterloo,    Iowa. 

TRAY  FAVORS:  Mrs.  John  R.  Madeira,  1835  E. 
72nd    St.,    Chicago,    III.    60649. 

WRITING:  Marie  Ross,  211  Minner  Ave.,  Oil- 
dale,    Calif.    93308    (creative). 
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How  Church  Can  Help  More 

MRS.  ARTHUR  WILLING 

River  Forest,  III. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  men- 
tal retardation  is  being  recognized  as 
the  problem  of  all  people,  not  only  a 
few  dedicated  parents  and  teachers. 
[See  Retarded  Children:  How  the 
Church  Can  Help,  November,  1963, 
page  28.] 

I  am  grateful  especially  to  the  River 
Forest  Methodist  Church  for  welcoming 
our  daughter  to  church-school  class 
and  giving  generous  help. 

Parents  of  retarded  children  worry 
about  what  will  become  of  such  a  child 
when  the  parents  no  longer  can  care  for 
it.  The  church  can  help  open  the  doors 
of  industry  and  institutions  for  em- 
ployment of  such  persons.  Church  hos- 
pitals and  homes  could  employ  the 
retarded  to  make  beds,  serve  trays, 
work  in  the  kitchen,  and  so  on.  Re- 
tarded children  take  pride  in  doing  a 
job,  and  can  be  trained  for  a  useful 
occupation. 

He  Takes  Issue 

JAY    L.   HARTMAN 

Greenville,  Pa. 

Olin  E.  Oeschger's  article  is  helpful, 
but  I  am  disturbed  by  the  attitude  of 
Michael  J.  Begab,  White  House  special 
assistant  for  mental  retardation.  [See 
What  Is  a  Retarded  Child?  November, 
1963,  page  29.]  He  stated: 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  re- 
tarded children  represents  the  marginal 
citizens  in  our  society — victims  of  slum 
cultures,  the  mentally  understimulated, 
the  products  of  poverty  and  its 
corollaries  of  substandard  housing,  nu- 
tritional deficiencies,  child  neglect,  and 
broken  homes." 

This  to  me  is  a  typical  statement 
from  a  governmental  agent  who  deals  in 
generalities.  We  have  a  retarded  son 
who  can  neither  talk  nor  walk.  We 
know  of  doctors,  rich  farmers,  and 
many  other  persons  who  live  clean, 
moral  lives  and  have  retarded  children. 
The  federal  government  ought  to  enact 
legislation  to  help  train  the  mentally 
retarded  instead  of  wasting  money  on 
paper  specialists. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
Mercer  County  Association  for  the  Re- 
tarded, supported  by  charity,  to  help  us 
teach   and   stimulate   our   child. 


Everyone  Can  Aid  the  Retarded 

MRS.  KENNETH  PICKERING 

Chenango  Forks,  N.Y. 

When  the  church  recognizes  and 
speaks  on  a  problem,  it  helps  us  who 
are   involved   in  it. 

No  longer  able  to  provide  the  special 
care  needed  by  our  boy,  we  placed  him 
in  the  Rome  State  School,  where  many 
volunteers  help  with  the  children. 

Groups  in  churches  near  such  institu- 
tions could  visit  the  children  and  offer 
their  services  in  other  ways  to  help  the 
doctors  and  nurses.  Church  people  also 
could  send  letters  and  cards  to  the 
children,  along  with  old  church-school 
papers,  and  thus  help  teach  the  re- 
tarded about  God.  Once  they  are  placed 
in  an  institution,  many  children  are 
"forgotten,"  receiving  no  mail  or  visi- 
tors. They  need  to  know  someone  cares. 

The  director  of  any  school  for  the 
retarded  can  tell  how  all  can  help. 

lowan   Prizes  Wesley  Antique 

MRS.  E.  H.  HANCOCK 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mention  of  the  tablecloth  used  in 
entertaining  John  Wesley  [see  Letters, 
August,    1963,    page    56]    reminded    me 


that  a  member  of  our  First  Methodist 
church  congregation,  Professor-emeritus 
Estella  Boot,  has  an  oak  table  once 
owned  by  John  Wesley.  It  is  a  low,  tilt- 
top  table  which  can  be  folded  up.  Its  top 
is  slanted  for  convenience  in  reading. 
Wesley  often  carried  it  on  horseback  in 


his  travels  from  home  to  home  of  Meth- 
odist societies  in  Yorkshire,  England. 
Prof.  Boot's  grandmother,  Hannah 
Gale,  bought  the  table  and  brought  it 
with  her  to  Canada  about  1830,  thence  to 
Iowa  in  1867.  Miss  Boot  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  her  family. 

Disillusion  on  Taiwan? 

FRANKLIN  P.  SMITH,  Missionary 

Durham,  N.C. 

As  a  Methodist  missionary  on  fur- 
lough from  Taiwan,  I  appreciate  the 
beautiful  color  pictorial  Formosa: 
Where  Hope  Is  a  Way  of  Lije  [Novem- 
ber, 1963,  page  35]. 

But  one  note  seems  to  me  to  ring 
untrue.  Hope  just  doesn't  exist  in 
Taiwan — at  least,  among  the  college 
students  I  know — to  the  extent  that  the 
article  indicates.  The  majority  of  stu- 
dents there  do  not  know  firsthand  the 
evils  of  communism  across  the  Formosa 
Strait.  What  they  do  know  is  the  lack 
of  freedom  in  Taiwan.  This  creates 
disillusionment,  not  hope.  To  overlook 
this  repression  of  liberty  gives  an  in- 
complete  and   unrealistic   picture. 

He  Blames  Chiang 

LORENZ  SCHULTZ 

Portland,  Oreg. 

I  protest  the  inference  that  the 
Nationalist  government  is  a  glowing 
symbol  of  the  "Christian"  West's  re- 
sistance to  communism.  Growing  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  communist  take- 
over of  China  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  political  ineptitude  and  corruption 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  regime 
— a  government  which  forfeited  the 
loyalty  of  the  Chinese  masses.  We  even 
may  assume  that  their  choice  of  com- 
munism was  motivated  not  so  much 
by  devotion  to  Marxism-Leninism  as 
the  hope  that  anything  would  be  pref- 
erable to  Chiang. 

An  article  in  Harper's  magazine  for 
September,  1963,  reports  that  Chiang 
has  imposed  a  military  dictatorship 
upon  the  Formosans — who  comprise  80 
percent  of  the  population. 

I  lament  that  The  Methodist  Church 
claims  such  a  man  as  its  own.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  one  day  both  Taiwan 
and  mainland  China  will  have  a 
government  which  will  insure  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  man. 

Urges  Christian   Education 

A.  RAY  NEPTUNE 

Medford,  Oreg. 

Let  us  as  Methodists  be  as  emphatic 
as  was  John  Wesley,  who  said,  "I  will 
have  one  or  the  other — a  Christian 
school  or  none  at  all."  Judging  by  Rob- 
ert H.  Hamill's  article  [Con  We  Win 
the  Campus?  November,  1963,  page  14], 
we  have  strayed  far  from  Wesley's 
teachings. 

We  seem  to  be  educating  young  peo- 
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pie  for  the  sake  of  education  alone. 
When  planning  for  his  school  at 
Kingswood,  Wesley  insisted  that  the 
Christian  view  of  life  be  brought  into 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects  so  students 
could  see  all  of  life  through  Christian 
eyes. 

An  'Honest'  Analysis 

H.  L.  DAUGHENBAUGH,  JR.,  Pastor 

Tulane  University  Wesley  Foundation 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Congratulations  on  Dean  Robert  H. 
Hamill's  forceful  and  honest  presenta- 
tion of  the  perplexities  of  the  con- 
temporary college  and  university  cam- 
pus. He  has  analyzed  clearly  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  church. 

Many  Methodists  do  not  understand 
the  campus  situation  and,  as  a  result, 
they  sometimes  do  not  understand  the 
unusual  steps  taken  by  Wesley  Founda- 
tions, Methodist  Student  Movement 
units,  and  campus  ministers  to  meet 
those  situations. 

Meets  Old  Friends 

MRS.  ROSS  THOMPSON,  Publisher 

Rocky  Ford  Daily  Gazette 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Bob  Hamill's  article  Cent  We  Win  the 
Campus?  and  the  beautiful  Wesley 
Foundation  layout  [November,  1963, 
pages  14  and  1]  brought  back  mem- 
ories of  my  participation  in  Methodist 
activities  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
when  he  was  foundation   director. 

I  also  was  happy  to  read  the  excellent 


ideas  expressed  by  a  fellow  publisher, 
Paul  Simon  [A  Politician's  Gripes,  page 
47],  I  hope  your  readers  will  take  all 
to   heart. 

He    Deplores    Defeatism 

CASPER  APELAND 

Waukegan,  III. 

We  cannot  win  the  campus  if  stu- 
dents are  handicapped  by  such  de- 
featist counselors  as  Robert  Hamill.  We 
all  respond  to  challenging,  inspiring 
leadership.  None  of  us  is  in  greater  need 
of  faith  and  determination  than  are 
students. 

Campus  Is  NOT  Hopeless 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  JR.,  Professor 

Mount  Union  College 

Alliance,  Ohio 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  Robert 
Hamill's  conclusions.  As  a  Methodist 
minister  for  more  than  30  years  and 
professor  of  sociology  8  years,  I  think 
his  report  may  mislead  people,  and  his 
broad  generalizations  make  me  shudder. 

Fun  Without  Alcohol 

NANCY  McKINNEY,  Presidetit 
Gamma  Chapter,  Alpha  Delta  Chi 
Los   Angeles   State   College 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
As  a  college  student,  I  was  impressed 
by  Teen-Age  Drinking:  A  Frank  Ap- 
praisal    [November,     1963,     page     18]. 
Alpha    Delta    Chi    sorority    and    Alpha 
Gamma  Omega  fraternity,  national  or- 
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ganizations  on  many  California  univer- 
sity and  state  college  campuses,  aim  to 
be  Christ-centered  in  all  activities. 
Neither  allows  liquor  to  be  served  at 
any  function,  yet  members  and  guests 
enjoy  a  good  time.  It  is  disgusting  to 
think  that  the  success  of  some  parties  is 
dependent  upon  alcohol. 

Liquor  Defiles  the   Body 

MRS.  FAITH  COCHRAN 

Topeka,  Kans. 

After  reading  in  newspapers  that 
many  Methodists  drink,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  the  article  on  teen-age  drinking 
in  Together. 

How  can  Christians  defile  their  bodies 
with  alcohol?  I  quote  from  Phillips' 
translation  of  the  Bible:  "You  your- 
selves are  temples  of  God,  and  God's 
Spirit  lives  in  you.  God  will  destroy 
anyone  who  defiles  His  temple  ..."  (1 
Corinthians  3: 16-17.) 

Can  a  Christian  ask  God's  blessing  on 
the  use  of  alcohol?  Again  quoting  from 
Phillips'  translation:  "Whatever  you  do, 
eating  or  drinking  or  anything  else, 
everything  should  be  done  to  bring 
glory   to   God."    (1    Corinthians   10:31.) 

A  Rival  of  Bart  Starr 

HAROLD  A.  CLARK,  Pastor 

Clarissa,  Minn. 

The  star  quarterback  Bart  Starr 
[Pride  of  Green  Bay,  November,  1963, 
page  25]  was  opposed  by  another  Meth- 
odist star  quarterback  when  the  Packers 
recently  played  the  Minnesota  Vikings 
— Francis  Tarkenton,  of  Georgia  [see 
Unusual  Methodists,  October,  1962,  page 
29]. 

I  also  appreciated  Can  We  Win  the 
Campus?  When  I  was  in  seminary  in 
Boston,  few  of  the  hundreds  of  Method- 
ist students  at  Methodist-related  Boston 
University  attended  the  Wesley  club. 
But,  as  Dr.  Robert  H.  Hamill  points  out, 
religion  is  making  a  greater  impact  on 
students  than  is  superficially  adjudged 
to  be  the  case. 

Plaudits   for   Zealous   Student 

MRS.   CLARA   NEWILL 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  noted  with  thanksgiving  the  letter 
from  Don  Moses,  a  student  [Dancing  or 
Spiritual  Vitality?  October,  1963,  page 
66].  Regular  worship  seems  to  some 
persons  to  be  of  little  importance  un- 
less supplemented  by  a  coffee  hour  or 
refreshments. 

Evening  worship  today  is  almost  non- 
existent. We  used  to  criticize  Roman 
Catholics  because  they  attended  mass  in 
the  morning,  with  the  rest  of  the  day 
"for  anything  and  everything."  We  had 
better  sweep  our  own  sanctuary  steps. 

God  give  you  continued  courage,  Don 
Moses,  to  stand  fast.  It  will  get  you 
farther  into  the  Kingdom  than  dances, 
movies,      and      dinners      which      some 


churches    use    in    place    of    study   and 
worship. 

Bravo  to  a  Great  Critic 

MRS.  J.  P.  HAIR 

Huntington  Woods,  Mich. 

Hurrah  for  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
for  advocating  plain  writing  [Browsing 
in  Fiction,  November,  1963,  page  58]. 
Many  of  us  who  dislike  modern  novels, 
ugly  art,  or  unintelligible  poetry  hesi- 
tate to  say  so  for  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered uncultured.  In  the  final 
analysis,  simplicity  is  beauty. 

Likes  Latin  America  Emphasis 

THOMAS  J.  LIGGETT,  President 

Evangelical  Seminary  of  Puerto  Rico 

Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 

I  appreciate  the  article  by  Dr.  Robert 
Burns,  Protestant  Opportunity  in  Latin 
America  [September,  1963,  page  14].  We 
in  Latin  America  always  appreciate  the 
attention  given  to  this  part  of  the  world 
by  our  church  publications  in  the 
United  States. 

Too  Far  West 

THOMAS  J.  MAXWELL 

Inter  American  University 

San  German,  Puerto  Rico 

September's  Together  carried  an  in- 
teresting article  by  University  of  the 
Pacific  President,  Dr.  Robert  Burns,  but 
I  know  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
labeling  error  in  the  Caribbean  [page 
15].  Dominican  Republic  is  on  the  east 
side  of  Hispaniola,  not  the  west. 

Some  of  our  former  professors  are 
teaching     in     Covell      College      [Only 
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It's  the  right  side  of  the  island. 

Spanish  Spoken  Here,  September,  page 
16]  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Cullen,  director,  formerly 
was   at   Inter   American   University. 

An  Idea  for  Integration 

MRS.  TOMMIE  ROTHELL 

Birmingham,   Ala. 

I  will  no  longer  allow  such  pictures 
as  that  of  Martin  Luther  King  ['Action 
Now'  Integration  Proposal  to  Be  De- 
bated at  General  Conference,  November, 
1963,  page  3]  in  my  home.  His — and 
others' — use  of  religion  in  agitation  is 
contrary  to  the  Bible. 

Jesus  specified  (Matthew  6:5-6): 
"When   you   pray,   you   must   not   .    .    . 
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stand  and  pray  in  the  synagogues  and 
at  the  street  corners.  .  .  .  But  when  you 
pray,  go  into  your  room  and  shut  the 
door  and  pray  to  your  Father  who  is 
in  secret." 

Does  God  hear  better  those  who 
shout  in  the  streets  than  he  does  us 
who  pray  quietly? 

Those  who  were  not  in  Birmingham 
when  Mr.  King's  mobs  took  over  cannot 
appreciate  the  deplorable  situation 
which  was  created.  We  are  opposed  to 
his  pressure  tactics. 

I'm  sure  that  those  Negroes  who 
want  to  integrate  will  be  glad  to  open 
their  churches  and  schools  to  those 
white  people  who  also  want  to  integrate. 
Since  our  nation  was  founded  on  re- 
ligious freedom,  I  claim  the  right  to 
choose  where  and  with  whom  I  wor- 
ship. And  I  oppose  church  planning 
committees,  boards,  and  conferences 
that  assume  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to 
try  to  dictate  the  conscience  of  in- 
dividual  members. 

Joy  Amid  Grief 

MRS.  A.  C.  CREEL 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Silence  Was  Golden  [November,  page 
33]  is  a  story  of  courage  and  perfect 
understanding,  sympathy,  matured  love, 
of  a  devoted  husband  and  wife. 
The  husband,  laid  low  by  a  stroke, 
showed  not  a  moment  of  discourage- 
ment or  apathy. 

They  had  had  47  years  of  happy 
marriage,  but  the  last  six  were  the  best. 

Shall  Minority  Dictate? 

MRS.   J.   REYNOLDS    GRIME 

Cazenovia,  2V.Y. 

I  agree  with  John  M.  Kelly  [Letters, 
September,  1963,  page  66]  that  the 
courts  had  no  authority  to  legislate  in 
religious  matters.  Why  should  the  right 
of  a  small  minority  ?ioi  to  worship  de- 
prive the  large  majority  of  their  right 
to  worship  God  in  school  or  any  other 
place? 

Individual  schools  could  arrange 
schedules  to  fit  the  preferences  of  all. 
Children  whose  parents  object  to  a  re- 
ligious tone  could  attend  a  patriotic 
service,  while  the  other  pupils  could 
have  a  service  in  which  God's  guidance 
is  asked. 

Silent  Choir'  Idea  Works  Well 

MRS.  VIRGIL  H.  POTTER 

Dallas,    Texas 

My  Methodist  mother  gave  me  a 
subscription  to  Together  as  a  birthday 
present  when  the  first  issue  came  out. 
I  have  renewed  my  subscription  every 
year,  for  the  magazine  is  a  help  in  my 
daily  life,  in  teaching,  and  in  church- 
fellowship  work. 

A  year  ago  I  asked  you  for  informa- 
tion about  a  "silent  choir"  which  I  had 
seen  previously   in   Together,   and   you 


put  me  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Diana 
Schellenberg  of  Lawrence,  Kans.  [See 
Fairest  Lord  Jesus,  August,  1961,  page 
2.]  She  sent  me  materials  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  Children's  Day  program 
of  our  primary  and  junior  choirs. 

Our  girls  interpreted,  by  their  move- 
ments,   The    Lord's    Prayer    and    The 


They  got  their  idea  jrom  Together. 

Light  of  the  World.  The  only  adults 
participating  in  the  hour-and-15- 
minute  service  were  the  minister  and 
two  elders  who  served  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, a  teacher  who  gave  a  children's 
sermonette,  and  the  pianist.  The  35 
children  practiced  hard  for  eight  weeks 
to    give    a    flawless    performance. 

I  am  so  proud  of  them  that  I  want 
you  to  know  how  much  your  help 
meant  to  all  of  us  in  our  church,  to 
have  been  given  the  opportunity, 
through  Mrs.  Schellenberg,  her  idea, 
and  the  pictures  in  Together,  of  present- 
ing something  entirely  different  and 
very  beautiful   to  our  congregation. 

Mrs.  Potter  is  primary  superinten- 
dent oj  Urbandale  Christiari  Church. 
Dallas,  Texas. — Eds. 

Tool   for   Teachers 

MRS.  EARL  GISH 

Battle  Ground,  Wash. 

Though  Together  has  long  been  a 
favorite,  I  never  appreciated  it  more 
than  during  vacation  church  school, 
when  nearly  every  teacher  used  it.  I 
had  saved  every  copy  for  several  years, 
and  pictures  were  cut  out  of  them  all. 
The  color  makes  the  pictures  doubly 
useful. 

Loves   Foreign   Mamma,   Papa 

DOUGLAS   RAUTHE 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

An  Exchange  oj  Love  [August,  page 
46]  was  of  particular  interest  to  me  be- 
cause I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
the  marvelous  program  last  year.  I  lived 
for  six  months  with  the  Enrico  Morini 
family  in  Voghera,  Italy.  They  called  me 
their  son  and  I  called  them  "Mamma" 
and  "Papa";  and  we  became  very  at- 
tached  to   one   another. 

Mrs.  Lois  T.  Henderson  accurately 
portrayed  the  feelings  of  both  the  ex- 
change students  and  the  host  families. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  article  in 
Together,  more  Methodists  will  con- 
sider   joining    in    the    American    Field 
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Service  Program  of  welcoming  foreign 
students  into  their  homes.  I  hope  every 
MYFer  reads  the  article. 

No  Longer  'Foreign'   Country 

MRS.  CHARLES  KIMBELL 

North  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

We,  too,  have  a  "son"  in  another 
country,  so  no  longer  feel  it  is  a  foreign 
land.  Our  son  is  Chilean,  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  came  to  our  Protestant 
home  under  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national   Living. 

I  am  corresponding  with  another 
young  man  in  Chile,  whose  name  I 
found  in  Name  Your  Hobby. 

Handshake  from  EUB 

F.  F.  GROSS,  Pastor 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 

Fremont,  Nebr. 

I  think  every  EUB  minister  should 
read  Together  in  view  of  the  negotia- 
tions   for    union    with    the    Methodists. 

In  addition  to  pastoral  duties,  I  edit 
our  eight-page  Nebraska  Conference 
paper,  The  Informer,  sent  to  every 
home.  I  would  like  permission  to  re- 
print material  from  Together.  The  arti- 
cles by  your  bishops  would  be  helpful 
for  our  readers. 

Maybe  They  Could  Walk 

F.  J.  SCHWEINFURTH 

Retired  Minister 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Most  of  Dr.  Richmond  Barbour's  an- 
swers [Teens  Together]  are  good.  But 
that  advice  to  a  youth  without  a  car 
[September,  page  54]  I  do  not  like.  My 
advice  to  the  boy:  guard  your  self- 
respect.  You  cheapen  yourself  by  letting 
a  girl's  parents  drive  you  in  their 
car. 

Stay  away  from  girls  until  you  are 
old  enough  to  have  your  own  car.  You 
always  will  find  plenty  of  girls.  My 
three  sons  did  not  date  during  their 
teens,  yet  all  found  good  wives. 

Vacationers  at  Ogunquit  .  .  . 

THOMAS  R.  MERRILL,  Pastor 

Ogunquit,  Maine 

Our  church  of  only  69  members  pro- 
vides extra  worship  for  vacationers. 
[See  The  Vacation  Church:  A  New 
Ministry,  August,  page  3.]  We  have 
three  services  every  Sunday  morning 
during  the  summer,  and  have  averaged 
more  than  200  in  attendance. 

I  conducted  the  first  two  services,  and 
a  guest  took  the  third.  Last  summer 
we  had  Congregationalist,  Lutheran, 
Episcopalian,  and  Reformed  ministers, 
as  well  as  Methodist.  We  also  arranged 
a  complete  Jewish  Reformed  service, 
conducted  by  a  rabbi.  This  brought  an 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  large 
Jewish  community,  and  provided  re- 
ligious-cultural  exchange. 

Passersby     frequently     stop     in     our 


church,  which  is  open  all  the  time.  Many 
a  vacationing  organist  practices  on  our 
organ,  and  a  concert  pianist  and  voice 
student    also    have   used    our   facilities. 

Rural  Church  in  Action 

BILLEE   SCOTT   MICK,   Pastor 

Union,   W.Va. 

Circuit- Riding  Student  [October,  1963, 
page  34]  portrays  the  rural-church  situ- 
ation in  West  Virginia  very  realistically. 
It's  a  long  trail,  which  few  are  willing  to 
ride. 

Together  Stands  in  Time 

CHARLES    S.   JOHNSON,   Pastor 
Middletown,  R.I. 

We  were  pleased  to  include  a  copy 
of  the  Aldersgate  Issue  [May,  1963]  in  a 
box  embedded  in  the  cornerstone  of  our 
new   church,   October   6. 


CAMERA   CLIQUE 

A  100-mile  hiker.  Wendel  Caldwell  is  his  name, 
and  he's  the  man  surrounded  by  Liberians  in 
the  picture  on  page  35  [Liberia:  Uncle  Sam's 
Special  Friend  in  Africa],  To  him  goes  the 
credit  for  several  of  the  pictures  in  this  color 
pictorial. 

While  he  was  a  special-term  (A-3)  missionary 
doing  medical  work  in  Liberia,  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  assigned  by  Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.. 
to  take  pictures  for  us.  His  guide-interpreter 
took  the  crowd  shot  after  Mr.  Caldwell  had 
set  the  camera.  In  order  to  get  some  of  the 
other  pictures,  he  had  to  walk — not  fly — 100 
miles  through  the  dense  forests  to  reach 
villages  on  the  Kru  Coast.  He  made  200  ex- 
posures with  a  Zeis  Contina  III,  Koda- 
chrome  film,  and  a  strobe  flash  which  worked 
sporadically. 

Mr.  Caldwell  had  another  hobby  while  in 
Liberia:  ham  radio.  With  it — and  within  the 
hearing  of  anyone  who  had  a  receiver  and 
wanted  to  tune  in — he  courted  the  former  Miss 
Maude  Reed,  a  secretary  in  the  Congo  Relief 
Agency  working  in  a  mission  station  in  The 
Congo.  They  now  are  full-time  missionaries  in 
Liberia,  where  a  daughter,  Deborah  Lee,  ar- 
rived  in  late   1962. 
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Rich  Gold  Trim  —  Free  Plastic  Box 

Start  using  the  new  ZIP  code  numbers  on  your 
return  address  labels  (the  Post  Office  will  tell  you 
your  number).  ANY  name,  address  and  ZIP  code 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
paper  with  rich  gold  trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  2"  long. 
Set  of  500  labels  in  plastic  box,  just  50c.  Ppd. 
Fast  service.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2602-3    Drake   Bldg. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Address   TOGETHER— Classified    Dept. 
201    Eighth  Avenue.  South.   Nashville.  Tenn.  37203 
The   CLASSIFIED   section   of   TOGETHER    magazine    i 
designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  between  subscribers 
and    r.i   help    subscribers.    Standard    categories   only.    No 
Agents   or  Opportunity   tor  profit  advertising.    Advertise- 
ments of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  arc  not  acceptabli 
CASH      MUST      ACCOMPANY     ALL     ORDERS.      Rate: 
Minimum  charge  $10.50    ill   words).    7._>c?  'each  additional 
word.  If  you  wish  TOGETHER  to  handle  replies,  include 
$1.00    extra   for   box    service 

HELP    WANTED 

CHURCH  LIBRARY  CONSULTANT:  Woman, 
age  25-46,  college  degree,  training  and/or 
experience  in  fields  of  Christian  education  and 
library  science,  Methodist,  free  to  travel  fre- 
quently. Will  train.  Send  letter  of  application 
and  resume  to  Placement  Supervisor,  Person- 
nel &  Public  Relations  Division,  THE  METH- 
ODIST PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  201  Eighth 
Avenue,   South,   Nashville,   Tennessee     37203. 

RESORTS 

ST.  PETERSBURG— BEAUTIFUL  2  room 
apartments,  foam  rubber  twin  beds,  electric 
heat,  electric  kitchens.  (Also  new  1  room 
studio  apartments)  Spacious  grounds,  trees. 
Quiet.  Near  churches,  beaches,  shops,  attrac- 
tions. 2  or  3  adults.  Free  map,  folder.  Citrus 
Lane  Apartments,  10695  Bay  Pines  Boulevard. 
(Alt.  U.S.   19)    St.   Petersburg,   Florida     33708. 

REST.  RELAX,  REGAIN  in  The  Grovehurst, 
11  Pitman  Avenue,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  under 
new  owner-management.  (201)  7740910.  J-A. 
Leykomm.  Also  2  room  brick-bungalow  kitchen. 
Shower,  gas  heat,  garage  summer  or  year 
round. 

STAMPS 

WOW!  110  ALL  DIFFERENT  Germany  10?!! 
Zeppelins,  Semi-Postals,  Airmails,  High  val- 
ues, etc.  Giant  Catalog,  bargain  lists  included 
with  beautiful  approval.  Jamestown  Stamp, 
Dept.   A14TC,  Jamestown,   New   York. 

TOURS 

RUSSIA  &  SCANDINAVIA  July  12-Aug.  14. 
$899  all-expense.  Tour  director  is  Professor 
Robert  Eckelberry  of  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College.    Write:    Box    111,    Madison,    Kansas. 

NOW!  EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR  $1387. 
12th  year — no  increase  in  cost — superior  ac- 
commodations— with  experienced  conductor 
and  reliable  travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K. 
Welch,  900  Fourth  Street,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.      20024. 

VISIT  METHODIST  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA— 
19G4  Official  Board  of  Missions  Tour  to  eight 
countries,  plus  Victoria  Falls,  Game  Reserves, 
Cairo  and  Rome.  35  days.  Write  to  Director 
for  Brochure.  Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Jones,  100 
Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2002. 


WORLD  TOURS— TWO  EXCITING  Economical 
around-the-world  tours.  16  countries:  Japan 
HOLY  LAND,  Formosa,  Philippines,  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia,  India,  RUSSIA,  Europe, 
Egypt,  etc.  July  6  departure.  Includes  sight- 
seeing, lectures  by  competent  foreigners,  and 
conferences  with  foreign  Heads  of  State,  Am- 
bassadors. Editors,  Educators,  and  Missionaries 
Visit  Methodist  missions.  No  other  Tour  can 
offer  what  we  do.  (Jet  our  folder  and  see  fo] 
yourself.  Write:  World  Seminar  Tours.  188(1 
Gage    Avenue,    Topeka,    Kansas. 

WANTED 

MECHANICAL  TOY  BANKS.  Collector  buys 
antique  banks,  1680-1910.  Write  Ray  Karsted. 
6717     Loron,     Chicago,     Illinois     60646. 
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'ITTING  at  the  kitchen  table 
just  before  the  school  bus  came, 
Joan  looked  again  through  her  pile 
of  homemade  valentines.  It  had 
been  hard  work  making  them,  but 
she  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
worth  it. 

Surely,  Kate  and  Doris  would 
like  dieirs,  for  she  had  taken  special 
pains  to  get  them  just  right.  If  the 
girls  were  impressed,  perhaps  they 
would  be  friendly  toward  her.  Joan 
was  new  at  die  school,  and  was 
eager  to  make  friends.  Kate  and 
Doris  were  the  most  popular  girls, 
so  Joan  wanted  to  be  in  their  group. 

Then  Joan  idly  picked  up  another 
of  the  valentines.  She  had  not  writ- 
ten anyone's  name  on  it  yet  because 
it  was  the  first  one  she  had  made. 
The  red  heart  was  lopsided,  and  the 


frilly  white  paper  had  stuck  to- 
gether in  places.  She  could  not  give 
it  to  any  of  Kate's  and  Doris' 
friends,  because  they  would  prob- 
ably laugh. 

Barbara!  She  could  give  it  to  her. 
Joan  really  liked  Barbara  the  best 
of  all  die  little  girls  in  her  class. 
But  Barbara  seemed  to  have  the 
same  problem  Joan  had — she 
wanted  friends. 

"Barbara  won't  show  the  lopsided 
valentine  to  anyone,"  Joan  thought. 
Anyway,  she  would  have  made 
Barbara  a  valentine,  too,  if  she  had 
had  time.  She  took  her  pencil  and 
wrote  "Barbara"  on  the  valentine. 

When  she  got  to  school,  she 
found  everyone  excited  about  die 
valentine  party.  Joan  almost 
changed  her  mind  about  giving  the 


poor  valentine  to  anyone.  But  she 
glanced  down  the  aisle  at  Barbara, 
then  slipped  the  red  and  white 
valentine  into  the  box  with  her 
others. 

Eyes  sparkling,  Joan  sat  expec- 
tantly as  the  valentines  were  passed 
out  that  afternoon.  She  did  not  open 
her  own,  but  watched  intently  as 
Kate  and  Doris  exclaimed  over  the 
ones  they  liked. 

When  they  opened  hers,  Joan 
held  her  breath,  Would  the  girls  be 
pleased?  Kate  and  Doris  just  looked 
at  her  homemade  hearts  briefly, 
then  turned  to  open  others.  It 
seemed  they  admired  only  fancy, 
store-bought  valentines. 

Finally,  as  Joan  began  opening 
her  own,  she  wondered  why  she 
had  not  bought  hers  instead  of  go- 


ing  to  the  trouble  of  making  them. 
Now  that  she  thought  about  them, 
they  were  all  a  little  lopsided  and 
gluey.  Then  someone  spoke  her 
name.  It  was  Barbara. 

"Thank  you  for  the  nice  valentine 
you  gave  me,"  Barbara  said.  "I  see 
you  made  it,  and  I  know  how  hard 
they  are  to  make.  I've  tried  it." 

Joan  was  both  pleased  and  em- 
barrassed because  she  had  given  the 
worst  valentine  to  Barbara  as  an 
afterthought. 

"It's  really  not  very  good,"  Joan 
murmured.  Barbara  said: 

"The  heart  is  a  little  crooked,  but 
if  it  were  perfect,  I  wouldn't  have 
known  you  made  it." 

Joan  looked  at  the  lopsided  val- 
entine a  moment,  then  answered, 
"It  does  look  better  if  you  see  it 
that  way."  They  both  laughed.  "But 
I  have  to  tell  you  something.  I  .  .  . 
I  really  gave  the  better  ones  to  the 
other  girls."  She  blushed. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Barbara  said 
kindly.  "I  like  mine." 

After  they  had  shown  each  other 
their  valentines,  Joan  asked,  "Why 
is  it  you  don't  play  with  Kate  and 
Doris?  They're  so  popular." 

"Oh,  I  like  everyone  in  the  class," 
Barbara  told  her,  "only  I  can't  stay 
to  play  with  them  after  school.  I 
have  to  pick  up  my  little  sister  at 
nursery  school  and  take  care  of  her 
until  our  mother  comes  home  from 
work.  And  everyone  here  has 
friends  already." 

"I  don't,"  replied  Joan.  "Let's  be 
best  friends.  I  don't  care  about  be- 
ing one  of  the  popular  ones  any 
more.  You're  a  true  friend."  Barbara 
was  delighted. 

Joan  had  an  idea.  "Maybe  you'll 
let  me  go  with  you  this  afternoon  to 
pick  up  your  little  sister,  and  we'll 
take  care  of  her  together!"  Barbara 
nodded  happily. 

Then  their  teacher  was  calling 
the  class  to  order  and  asking  them 
to  clean  up  their  desks. 

Joan  began  gathering  up  her  val- 
entines. She  looked  at  the  fancy 
ones  she  had  received  from  Kate 
and  Doris.  Suddenly  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  not  thanked  the 
girls.  Joan  promptly  went  over  and 
thanked  them. 

As  she  returned  to  her  seat  she 
realized  that  her  worst  valentine 
really  had  been  the  best,  after  all 
— because  it  had  made  her  under- 
stand how  silly  she  had  been.  With- 
out the  lopsided  valentine,  she 
might  have  become  just  like  Kate 
and  Doris. 

Instead  of  giving  friendship,  she 
had  merely  been  trying  to  impress 
others  into  giving  theirs. 

"I  almost  got  lopsided,  too,"  she 
told  herself. 
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A  Feast  for  the 
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THESE  are  the  harshest  months  of 
the  year  for  our  feathered  friends. 
They  have  to  hunt  briskly  for  their 
dinners. 

So,  be  a  friend-of-the-birds.  Let 
your  mother  help  you  prepare  a 
special  treat  for  them.  It  takes  only 
a  few  ingredients  and  very  little 
time  to  prepare.  The  birds  will  like 
this  special  Valentine  feast,  called 
Chickadee  Pudding. 

If  you  place  your  feeder  in  the 
right  place,  and  keep  it  well  filled, 
you'll  be  surprised  how  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds  will  thankfully 
accept  your  hospitality. 

A  good  feeder  for  this  type  of 
bird  food  can  easily  be  made  if 
your  father  has  a  drill  and  you  can 
find  a  small  log  about  a  foot  long. 
Drill  some  holes  about  Yi  inch  in 
diameter  into  one  side  of  the  log. 
They  need  not  be  too  deep.  Then 
fill  the  holes  with  your  Chickadee 


Pudding.  Use  some  wire  at  each 
end  of  the  log  to  fasten  it  to  a  tree 
or  other  suitable  place. 

Another  feeder  can  be  made  with 
small  jar  lids  (such  as  those  on 
baby  food  jars ) .  Ask  at  the  grocery 
if  you  may  have  an  old  orange 
crate.  Get  your  father  to  knock  it 
apart  so  you  may  have  the  two 
heavy  square  ends.  Nail  two  or 
three  jar  lids  to  one  side  of  the 
square  boards.  Fill  the  lids  with 
pudding,  and  find  a  place  to  fix  the 
boards  firmly  so  they  become  feed- 
ing platforms. 

You  might  also  want  to  nail  small 
jar  lids  or  bottle  caps  to  a  piece  of 
old  broom  handle.  Fill  the  caps 
with  pudding,  and  wire  the  handle 
somewhere,  such  as  the  corner  of 
a  fence,  where  the  birds  can  perch 
on  it  and  peck  at  the  pudding. 

Now,  use  your  recipe,  put  the 
treat  out  for  the  birds,  and  watch. 

— Robert  M.  Doris,  Jr. 


For  the  Birds 


Chickadee  Pudding 


4  cups  water 


12-oz.  jar  peanut  butter 


2  cups  quick-cook  oatmeal 


3'/2   cups  cornmeal 


1    pound    lard 


3  Vi   cups  oatmeal   (again) 


314    cups    wheat    cereal    or    farina 


Stir   the   two  cups  of  oatmeal    into   boiling   water   and   cook    two    minutes, 


stirring   continuously.   Remove   from    heat.    Stir   in    lard    and    peanut    butter, 


and  mix  well.  Let  cool.  Then  slowly  add  the  cornmeal,  uncooked  oatmeal, 


and    uncooked   wheat   cereal    or   farina.    Knead    and    squeeze    mixture    with 


your    honds    until    well    mixed.    Pack    in    jars    and    store    in    refrigerator    or 


other   cool   place   until   ready   for   use. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as 

my  heart  is  with  thine? 

Dost  thou  love  and  serve 

God?   It   is   enough,  I   give 

thee  the  right  hand 

of  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley   (1703-1791) 
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A  lifelong  Methodist,  Mr.  White  is  seen 
at  his  studio  drawing  board.  He  now  is 
busy   on   a   painting   for   our   May   issue. 


The  artist's  original  of  this  month's  cover  painting  soon  will  have  a  perma- 
nent home  at  Chicago  Wesley  Memorial  hospital  where  it  may — just  may — help 
some  patients  who  inquire: 

"Who  was  this  Mr.  Wesley,  anyway?    Some   big  industrialist-millionaire?" 
When  artist  John  R.  White  was  commissioned  to  do  the  painting,  it  was  for 

reasons  other  than  merely  en- 
lightening inquisitive  patients — 
many  of  whom  are  not  well-in- 
formed Methodists!  The  hospital, 
now  in  its  75th-anniversary  year, 
wanted  to  commemorate  the  pio- 
neer work  of  Methodism's  foun- 
der in  the  field  of  medicine,  and 
make  the  point  that  helping  the 
unfortunate,  alleviating  suffering, 
and  curing  the  sick  remain  a 
vital,  far-flung  concern  of  The 
Methodist  Church  today.  [See 
The  Church  as  Helper  and 
Healer,  page  43.] 

Like  Warner  S oilman's  The 
Master  Healer,  reproduced  for 
this  month's  second  cover  from  a 
mural  in  a  Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  hospital,  Mr.  White's  painting  will  have  a  special, 
ever-changing  audience,  many  among  them  people  in  need  of  compassion  and  help. 
Our  cover  introduces  the  article  by  Richard  Dunlop  and  Kenneth  N.  Anderson 
— John  Wesley:  Man  of  Medicine,  Too!  on  page  22.  The  former,  incidentally,  has 
a  forthcoming  book,  Doctors  on  the  Frontier,  drawn  from  five  years  of  research 
into  medical  practices  in  the  early  West.  The  author  tells  us:  "There  are  22 
chapters,  ranging  from  Pouch  of  Healing  which  tells  about  white  children  who 
were  captured  by  the  Indians  and  raised  as  medicine  men  ...  to  chapters  on 
ranch  medicine  in  the  mining  camps.  Among  the  great  doctors  to  whom  I  devote 
a  full  chapter  is  Marcus  Whitman,  the  missionary  to  the  Northwest."  His  col- 
laborator, Mr.  Anderson,  is  editor  of  Today 's  Health,  and  much  of  the  material 
from  the  forthcoming  book  first  appeared  in  that  publication. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  art,  we  must  confess  that  our  own  career 
progressed  no  farther  than  grade-school,  geography-book  sketches  of  Mutt  and 
Jeff,  the  Katzenjammer  Kids,  and  Reg'lar  Fellers.  But  we  have  been  impressed 
by  the  excellence  in  the  works  of  contemporary  artists  who  have  contributed  to 
this  magazine  since  the  first  issue  of  October,  1956.  Once  we  are  through  with  the 
originals,  they  are  hung  in  the  hallways  and  in  various  editorial  offices — but  not 
for  long,  we  assure  you.  The  works  of  such  artists  as  Mr.  White,  Charles  Har- 
gens,  Robert  Addison — and  our  own  Floyd  A.  Johnson — are  in  nationwide 
demand,   and   we   are   continually    shipping   them   out   on   loan    to   church   groups. 

Robert  M.  Doris,  Jr.  [  see  this  month's  Small  Fry,  page  73]  is  a  New  Hampshire 
youth  director  who  believes  in  teaching  natural  science  while  building  character  out 
of  doors.  Just  how  successful  he  has  been  in  the  latter  respect  is  illustrated  by 
an  incident  that  took  place  on  a  children's  cookout. 

"I  had  been  stressing  co-operation  and  a  positive  approach  to  life,  decrying  the 
negative  critic,"  Mr.  Doris  explained.  "One  little  girl  sat  down  with  her  plate  of 
food — cooked  by  a  boy — and  immediately  turned  up  her  nose.  'Ugh — looks  like  dog 
food,'  she  said,  but  hastened  to  add:  "Tastes  good,  though!''        — Your  Editors 
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A  night  scene  at  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)   Arena,  where  the  1964  Methodist  General 
Conference  will  be  held.   (Photo:  Robert  E.  Dick  Studio) 


You  are  there 


.  .  .  for  the  first  roll-call,  and  right  on  through 
to  the  closing  benediction.  Word-for-word  ac- 
counts of  dramatic  moments  that  are  synonymous 
with  General  Conference  .  .  .  accounts  that  can 
be  yours,  to  keep. 

You'll  "hear"  the  Episcopal  Address  (the  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops'  report  to  the  church)  and  all 
of  the  vital  reports  of  Methodism  in  action,  as 
told  by  those  who  carry  forward  the  programs  of 
our  church. 

You'll  be  an  "observer"  when  new  decisions, 
affecting  each  Methodist,  are  reached.  You'll 
"hear"  the  delegates  debate  specific  changes  in 
present  Methodist  law  and  practice.  So  mirror- 
like, in  fact,  is  our  coverage  that  even  their 
laughter  and  applause  are  made  a  part  of  the 
official  record. 

Methodism's  law-making  body  next  convenes 
April  26,  1964,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  By 
subscribing  to  THE  DAILY  CHRISTIAN  ADVO- 
CATE, "you  are  there."  Each  day  our  trained  staff 
will  edit  some  30  to  60  pages  regarding  that  day's 
events  for  information  and  for  future  reference. 


YES,  all  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  1964 
General  Conference  are  yours  to  read  (and  re- 
read) in  THE  DAILY  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 
PLUS  other  features  of  kaleidoscopic  interest  and 
variety :  historical  facts,  reports  of  special  events, 
maps,  illustrated  biographical  sketches. 
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New  family  in  your  neighborhood? 


When  a  young  married  couple  moves  into  a  new 
home,  the  world  is  suddenly  a  strange  place  to  them. 
To  help  them  feel  comfortable  with  their  new  neigh- 
bors, take  them  a  cake  and  this  issue  of  TOGETHER. 
It's  always  nice  to  give  something  and  TOGETHER 
can  mean  so  much.  It  could  lead  to  their  enrolling 
that  fine  young  man  in  your  church  school. 


Point  out  an  article  they  will  enjoy  and  invite  them 
to  church  next  Sunday.  This  very  issue  of  TOGETHER 
could  be  that  spark  of  friendliness  needed  to  get  them 
to  accept  your  invitation. 

TOGETHER/The  Midmonth  Magazine  for  Meth- 
odist Families/201  Eighth  Avenue,  South/Nashville, 
Tennessee.     37203 
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